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A Handful of Gold for 


Heart Thrills 


What Has Been the Most Thrilling Moment 
in Your Life? 


We want your real thrills. It might have been the plain- 
tive cry of your first born, or the falling of a leaf, kissing 
your first sweetheart—or the first speech in school. It is 
found already they are as varied as individuals. 





Write and tell us about it so we can print it. Be complete, brief, vivid. Heart 
Thrills—that’s what we are after! Share your Heart Thrills with us. 


If you have not experienced a thrill, send in somebody’s thrill you 
have heard about that interested you. Anyhow, send in a Thrill 








for Your Heart Thrill! 


Now for some thrillers! Life is a mighty thrilling proposition. Peace has her thrills, as 
well as war. Romance lurks in the most unexpected places. We turn an apparently prosaic 
corner and suddenly Adventure plucks us by the sleeve. 

Every personality is interesting. Preserve a record of a thrill, just as you sent in your 
favorite bit of prose or verse for “Heart Throbs.” If you haven’t had a thrill, borrow one 
that you have heard about—but be sure and join the thrillers! 
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Let us share our Heart Thrills with you. 


You're next! Let even your decision now be a thrill! Write and tell us the most thrilling 
moment in your own life. Your name withheld if desired, but let the thrill be recorded. 





$5.00 in Gold, or “Heart Throbs” and “Heart Songs” for Boy or Girl (under 18) who sends in best Heart Thrill 
$5.00 in Gold, or “Heart Throbs” and “Heart Songs” for Man or Woman (over 18) who sends in best Heart Thrill 


A GRAND AWARD for a description of the Greatest Thrill will be announced in the NATIONAL 
The camera is turned your way! Now for the spotlight of Heart Thrills! 


CHAPPLE PUBLISHING COMPANY, Ltd., 952 Dorchester Avenue, BOSTON 
~ee(VMAIL THIS COUPON c= a 


with a (not more than 500-word) description of the thrill of your life to Heart Thrill Editor, 
National Magazine, 956 Dorchester Avenue, Boston, Mass. 


Under 18— Adult over 18 















































HE editor looks forward to his Xmas number 
as a child does to its Xmas tree. It is the 
one month when he is supposed to radiate mellow 
thoughts and much good-nature. The reader, 
on the other hand, is supposed to feel the glow 
of Christmas candles shining through the printed 
pages of the magazine, with its holly-like greet- 
ings and wintry thrills. The Xmas number will 
contain an article on ‘‘Mooseheart Children.” 
The ‘“‘Child City’? of Mooseheart is located on 
the banks of the Fox River in Illinois, and the 
article will render an account of how a thousand 
happy children live their lives there. 
+ * * 

By the way, every year about this time you 
begin to wonder what to give the aunt, uncle, 
and brother as an Xmas gift. Why wonder any 
more this year, after reading this suggestion? 
If you like the NATIONAL, and like it well enough 
to want other people to like it, send them as a 
present a year’s subscription, and they will, we 
know, bless you in the end! 

You can conceive of many of your circle of 
friends and relatives who may live in isolated 
towns and who are wont to settle themselves 
back into a near-state of coma, from which they 
emerge only in Spring, when the flivver is taken 
out of its winter quarters to be used in making 
week-end trips to granny’s. 

Why not plan for them an eventful winter? 
Keep them interested in current events, current 
people, current ideas. Let your editor report 
to you what Secretary Hughes’ latest fad is, what 
heart, or set of hearts the Merry Widow is after 
at the present time, what progress ‘‘Laddie-Boy”’ 
the President’s airedale) has made, relative to 
getting his tail straightened out. There is an 
ocean of enjoyment one can derive from a maga- 
zine such as the NATIONAL. 

Give it a thought, folks! If you cannot tour 
in person, at least be the next best thing—a 
rocking-chair tourist! 

* * * 

Every one who has ever visited Washington 
will be interested in the ‘Romance of Arlington 
House,"’ a likable book, simply a bundle of un- 
pretentious spontaneous letters from a young 
girl to her mother—letters describing the devel- 
opment of a delightful and quaint love affair. 
In the background are to be found many historic 
characters such as Lafayette and Washington. 

Ok * * 

In preparing a new Heart Song book, it is 
necessary to incorporate all of those war-songs 
that have grown to mean so much to America at 
large during the last seven years. We will expect 
to hear from you in this connection. 

“Do not wait until it is too late’? to send in 
your orders for the Heart Songs and Heart Throbs 
books going out as Xmas gifts. If you have 
several orders, wire in at our expense. Experi- 
ence has again emphasized the need of premature 
action necessary with regard to the transmission 
ol requests for these books. 

* * * 

In response to many letters of inquiry, we are 
giving the details of the Conference in this 
number of the magazine. The editor of the 
NATIONAL will be right there at this Conference 
of Nations. During this momentous occasion, he 
will be using his eyes for you. He will appoint 
himself a delegate, representing the readers of 
the NationaL—those readers who will soon, we 
Ope, grow in numbers to the size of a nation itself. 

: * - * 

Everyone seems to have “caught on’’ co the 
idea of our campaign for 100,000 new subscrib- 
ers. Remember if you only send in one or two 
subscriptions, we will go over the top in 1922. 
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CTOBER 27th is an anniversary that is rapidly growing in popular favor with Washington and Lincoln 


holidays. It is the birthday of Theodore Roosevelt. 


He has been called “The Happy Warrior’’ by Bradley 


Gilman in his new book. Even so, Wordsworth’s version of ““The Happy Warrior” leaves much unsaid when 
applied to this all-American President and statesman. The poem is, however, a strangely appropriate setting 
for a warrior who has retained a genuine faith all of the time he battled. whether in African jungles or in 


American statecraft. 


Who is the Happy Warrior? Who is he 

That every man in arms should wish to be? 

It is the generous Spirit, who, when brought 
Among the tasks of real life, hath wrought 
Upon the plan that pleased his boyish thought; 
Whose high endeavors are an inward light 
That makes the path before him always bright: 
Who, with a natural instinct to discern 


What knowledge can perform, is diligent to learn; 


Who, doomed to go in company with Pain 
And Fear, and Bloodshed, miserable train' 
Turns his necessity to glorious gain; 


"Tis he whose law is reason; who depends 
Upon that law as on the best of friends; 


He labors good on good to fix, and owes 

To virtue every triumph that he knows: 
Who, if he rise to station of command, 

Rises by open means; and there will stand 
On honorable terms, or else retire, 

And in himself possess his own desire; 

Who comprehends his trust, and to the same 
Keeps faithful with a singleness of aim. 


He who, though thus endued as with a sense 
And faculty for storm and turbulence, 
Is yet a Soul whose master-bias leans 
To home-felt pleasures and to gentle scenes. 


—William Wordsworth 
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at Washington 


By JOE MITCHELL CHAPPLE 


“OW comes a notable month for the entire-country— 
in fact for the entire world. Aside from the time- 
honored observance of the Pilgrim Thanksgiving 
festival, doubly sanctified in this, the Tercentenary 
year of the historic landing at Plymouth, there will 
convene at Washington on Armistice Day, by invita- 
tion of the President, what may well prove to be 
the most momentous conference of nations in history, 
In the glow of an Indian Summer, Uncle Sam is putting 

his house in order for the fitting reception of the delegates who 
will take part in the Conference for the Limitation of Armament. 

The American people have been educated to talk things over 
with their newspapers. So long as the consensus of opinion is 
located in Washington, it is probably a good thing that the 
Conference is to assemble there, for public sentiment, in the 
last analysis, is always the tribunal, and Washington is now 
the caldron where national and racial feelings may boil and 
bubble—and then cool off. 

The greatest question of the times is about to undergo 
diagnosis and treatment—if not an instant remedy. Public 
sentiment crystallizes quickly in the United States. The men- 
tal attitude of the entire world is about the same, and the 
Armament Conference will reflect world sentiment. 


* * a * 


N the Pan-American building, not far from the executive 

office of the President, is the meeting place. While not a 
participant in the deliberations, Warren G. Harding is essenti- 
ally the host. He has been thinking for many months over the 
pledges of the campaign. He has looked forward to the con- 
summation of plans that will answer to that heart-felt prayer, 
It must not be again!"’ which he uttered at the pier in New 
York when the bodies of five thousand American soldiers, 
wrapped in their country's flags, lay before him. 

The danger ahead is not alone due to political bias, but to 
the indiscreet and unwise agitation of radicals who do not 
realize that disarmament is not a question of an edict or a 
revolution. The public meetings will be held in the D. A. R. 
Memorial Hall. 

Mr. Andrew Carnegie’s ideals of peace was responsible for 
the construction of the Pan-American Building and the Peace 
Temple at The Hague. It is an edifice owned by twenty-six 
nations, and designed for a purpose such as this Conference. 

The very architecture of the building, with its opening roof, 
looking out upon the open sky, augurs well for decisions that 
will have the blessing of the heavens overhead. 


* * * * 


HE stage is all set for the Conference, and as NATIONAL 
readers peruse this, the potentates of earth will have 
gathered for the preliminaries, to what our President hopes to 
see eventuate in a “Supreme Court of Civilization.” The po- 


tentates, however, differ in variety from those who, in the not 
remote past, made war or peace through puppets. The men 
who will gather are men elected by the people of the nations 
represented, with specific powers and direct instructions. All 
are men from the people. Heading our own delegation is 


Copyright, Underwood & Underwood 
MARSHAL FOCH, GENERALISSIMO OF ALLIED ARMIES 


“My right and left wings are turned and my centre is crushed in, but—I 
am attacking immediately,”’ expressed the indomitable spirit of “the great- 
est military strategist in Europe.”’ This little seventy-year-old hero, 
commander of the greatest army in the greatest war in all history, received 
on landing in America the greatest popular ovation ever given a visitor 
from foreign shores. The greeting of this great warrior glimpses the 
message of peace, in the great month of destiny in world history 
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THE LATE PHILANDER C. KNOX 
Former Attorney General, Secretary of State and Senator—a noted member 
of the American Bar and for many years prominent in public life 


Secretary of State Hughes, son of a poor Baptist preacher. 
Elihu Root, Henry Cabot Lodge and Oscar Underwood com- 
plete the quartet. The senior and ranking British premier, 
David Lloyd George, risen from the ranks to guidance of the 
vast British empire, will have with Borden of Canada (Harvard- 
bred) kindred spirits from Australasia and South Africa. 
France is sending her premier, Briand, pupil of Clemenceau, 
who learned democracy while a resident of our own Connecti- 
cut. Thus with the other nations. The primary session will 
continue for more than two months, it is announced. The pur- 
pose of the gathering is to find a basis of principles for discussing 
China, Siberia, and the Pacific generally, with a view to work- 
ing out a plan by which Britain, America, France and Japan 
may in harmony work for human peace and progress, supported 
by many lesser powers, to the end that armament may be 
reduced to an agreed minimum for world police duty, lessening 
the burden of taxation now world-wide through support of 
war footings and preparation, and making it possible for a 
general revival of trade, industry, and agriculture, and ending 
voluntary unemployment. 


* * * * 


HEN Philander C. Knox answered his last roll-call in 
the Senate of the United States, the ‘little giant” of 
Pennsylvania closed a notable public career. When historians 
make up the honor list of the public men who for the past 


twenty years have achieved results, the man who did much and 
kept more out of the public eye was Senator Philander C. Knox. 
His life closed after many years of unremitting self-sacrifice 
and service to his country—it ended as he wished—at work. 

He was called to Washington by his friend, President William 
McKinley, to serve as Attorney-General, in 1898, and gave up 
one of the most lucrative practices of his time. Those who felt 
that because he had been a lawyer of large corporations he 
could not serve the people as his clients, were mistaken, for all 
his experience and power for twenty years had been at the call 
of his country. 

As Attorney-General he quickly met and faced important 
decisions. In the old Department of Justice, which was an old 
residence remodeled, | first saw him, under a quaint chandelier 
over the desk, working away in shirt sleeves on the hottest day 
of summer on documents that had to do with the creation of 
new governments in the Philippines and Porto Rico. 

Senator Knox served under three Presidents—McKinley, 
Roosevelt, and Taft. As Secretary of State under President 
Taft his administration was one of marked ability, and pre- 
pared him for the crowning work of his life in the Senate. The 
“Knox Resolution” will remain the real Peace Treaty of the 
World War. When that resolution passed the Senate, with all 
that it meant to him, | met him as he walked quickly from the 
floor, as calm as if preparing for a stroll, without the slightest 
exultation showing in his face that he had won a great victory. 
He never said much, but every word counted. 

At the adjoining desk on the floor of the Senate sat Senator 
Hiram Johnson from California, one whose political views were 
supposed to clash with those of the quiet little Senator from 
Pennsylvania. But a friendship developed between those two 
men that was often remarked upon. Their frequent consulta- 
tions at their desks indicated something more than official 
senatorial intercoyrse was going on. Senator Knox once re- 
marked that he could not get over the thought of being disci- 
plined for “whispering” when he and Senator Johnson found so 
much to talk over after the Senate convened. 

The one prominent trait of Senator Knox was “decision, 
and a “right decision.” It is related that once at a dinner in a 
restaurant with his family a tall bully nearby kept using foul- 
mouthed and insulting language. The Senator quietly rose, 
folded his napkin and walked quietly over to the man and 
punched with “quick decision." Leaving the man on the floor 
with two black eyes, he coolly called the police. The officers 
arrived, the little Senator gave all the facts in three or four 
short sentences and proceeded to order another cup of coffee. 

He loved his home at Valley Forge. It was an inspiration 
to sit on the veranda and hear him relate the stories of the differ- 
ent nooks and historic spots clustering about this shrine, mark- 
ing the crisis in the struggles of the colonies. He pointed out 
the spot where Washington knelt in prayer and where the 
ragged Continentals left bloody footprints in the snow. He 
loved these spots of hallowed memories. 

With the spirit of a poet he was ardently fond of the verse 
written by his collegaue, John Hay, called ‘The Stirrup Cup.” 

An all-around, human, big-brained, kind-hearted American, 
with courage and vision, whose public career adds glory to his 
state and nation, was Senator Philander C. Knox. His able 
advice and rugged common sense, together with his marvelous 
mastery of international law. will be missed in the councils of 
his countrymen in these times. 


* * * * 


EACE is the most beautiful word in the world today. It 
signifies the far-shining star of Hope to which the eyes of 
war-weary humanity are uplifted. What, then, could more 
strikingly display the eternal fitness of things than the selection 
of the most beautiful edifice in the national capital for the place 
of meeting of the conference for the limitation of armaments? 
The Pan-American Union building not only ranks first in 
beauty among the stately piles of Washington, but the purpose 
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of its erection was the promotion of peace over the greatest 
continuous stretch of land on the globe. Its plans were the 
choice of seventy-eight sets furnished anonymously by the 
leading architects of the country. The winners were Albert 
Kelsey and Paul P. Cret of Philadelphia. With supreme 
vision they arranged the exterior so as to harmonize with the 
prevailing architecture of Washington, while by means of a 
patio and a movable glass roof they made the interior look like 
some tropical palace south of the United States. Before seeing 
the inside of the building, however, the visitor is given to know 
that it represents both North and South America. On either 
side of the main entrance are two colossal groups of statuary, 
typifying both of the continents: That representing North 
America is by Gutzon Borglum, lately introduced to NATIONAL 
MaGAZINE readers, and that of South America by Isadore 
Konti. The building stands one hundred and sixty feet square. 

From the peace-loving soul of Andrew Carnegie the building 
takes its origin. His cherished dream of some place whereby 
the nations of the world might settle their disputes without 
resort to war had for its corollary the conviction that if the 
representatives of the republics of North America could have 
a family gathering once every month where they could talk 
over their problems and adjust all their differences in a friendly 
manner. With his rare habit of backing his advice to others 
with his pocketbook, Carnegie handed a check for $750,000 
to the officials of the Pan-American Union, with the suggestion 
that they immediately erect in Washington a suitable building 
for their meetings, as well as for a repository of information 
concerning the production and commerce, and customs laws 
and regulations of the countries forming the Union. This gift 
was so appreciated by the South Americans that they had a 
beautiful medal struck bearing the inscription “Benefactor of 
Humanity."’ When this was presented to him in ceremonious 
fashion at a meeting of the Union, Mr. Carnegie drew his 
check book from his inside coat pocket and, borrowing a foun- 
tain pen, wrote a check for $100,000, making his total con- 
tribution $850,000. In handing the check over to the director 
of the Union, Mr. John Barrett, Mr. Carnegie smilingly sug- 
gested that it be used in planting trees, flowers, and grass, and 
beautifying the grounds around the building. This accounts for 
the fact that the Pan-American grounds are now among the 
most beautiful to be found in Washington. 

An interesting history attaches to the site of the building. 
It was part of the six hundred and fifty acres long stubbornly 
held in the heart of the proposed city by an old Scotch farmer 
named David Burns, who for years held out against letting 
it go to the capital designers. With affronting words he resisted 
even the approaches of George Washington on the subject. 
[he surly Scot was more interested in his waving fields of to- 
bacco than in the building of the national capital. It is claimed 
by prominent people who have visited the old world capitals 
that a finer group of buildings than those in the vicinity of the 
Pan-American Union structure nowhere exists. Within less 
than five minutes’ walk may be found the marble palace of the 
Daughters of the American Revolution, the national head- 
quarters of the American Red Cross, the Corcoran Art Gallery, 
and the new building of the Interior Department. All of these 
contain fair-sized auditoriums well suited for separate meeting 
places for the different foreign delegations. The armaments 
limitation conference will hold its meetings in the magnificent 
Hall of the Americas in the Pan-American Union building. 
[his is an apartment rivaling in stately grandeur the grand 
court of Versailles where the League of Nations was born. 


* * * * 


HATEVER other distinction may come to him, the career 

of Eliot Wadsworth will always be identified with his 
eminent efficient work in the Red Cross during the World War. 
_His record-making career is not the result of chance. Soon 
alter his graduation from Harvard, he became connected with 
the firm of Stone & Webster, Boston. His work encompassed 


ELIOT WADSWORTH 


Assistant Secretary of the Treasury, whose experience in dealing with 
foreign governments as vice-chairman of the American Red Cross during 
the war, is turned to good advantage in his handling of our foreign loans 


engineering activities all over the country. In 1907 he was 
admitted as a partner to that firm and retired in 1916. 

As vice-chairman of the American National Red Cross in 
the four eventful years ending with 1919, he made a record that 
logically named him for the appointment of Assistant Secretary 
of the Treasury in the Harding administration. 

As an overseer of Harvard College and a director of Went- 
worth Institute he is not an honorary ornament, but a worker. 
A list of the organizations with which he is connected would 
look like a telephone directory, for busy days have intervened 
in the career of the lad born in 1876 in Boston town—and 
Marlborough Street remains his home. 

It was moving day when I called on him in Washington. 
Although there was an indication that something had been 
stirring, there was indicative the poise and executive ability 
of Eliot Wadsworth that prevailed in moving from office to 
office in the Treasury Building—he knew where he wanted 
things and put them there finally and decisively. His office now 
looks out upon the Sherman statue and the Washington Monu- 
ment on the Potomac. and the life-like soldier figures at the 
base of the statue that seem to salute as sentinels at Uncle 
Sam's treasure-box. As Assistant Secretary of the Treasury 
Mr. Wadsworth has charge of foreign loans. His experiences 
over seas in dealing with foreign governments and conditions 
made his appointment singularly fortunate and appropriate. 
Although possessed of broad vision, he is a man who never 
overlooks details. Everything is more or less of an engineer- 
ing proposition with him. He determines the soundness of a 
proposition as he would the tensile strength of bridges. 

He has the ways and manners of a real diplomat. Quite 
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HON. JOSEPH W. FORDNEY 


The outstanding bulwark for American protection, whose twenty years of 
cctivity in the matter of protection for the farmers and manufacturers of 
America are crowned by the adoption of the Fordney Protective Tariff Bill 


naturally he is a social favorite, for he is a bachelor. He works 
_ under the gaze of eminent secretaries of the Treasury who have 
joined the procession of the departed in the portraits on the 
walls. A picture of American virility, his work gives assurance 
at times when the people grow skeptical concerning the ability 
of their public servants in Washington. When the name of 
Eliot Wadsworth is mentioned, you feel that things will be 
done, for as when Caesar said, “It is done, ‘tis done.’ In his 
case the humanities as well as exactions of proportion are 
attuned to the spirit of the Red Cross. Amid the rigid red lines 
indicating balances and deficits in the Treasury Department 
the Secretary in charge of foreign loans has patiently worked 
out the perplexities of ‘can't pay now’ and trying to find out 
“when and how.” 
* x * * 


HEY have always called him “Joe.” His official title 

is Hon. Joseph W. Fordney, one of the most remarkable 

men in public life today. He has achieved financial and politi- 

cal success by hard work, perseverance, persistency, and “horse 

sense." Like many other successful Americans, he fairly cut 

his way out of the fog and lowland, to the sunlight and the 
heights of victory. 

When he started out in life at the age of sixteen. he did not 
have even a high school education; but he had pluck, ambition, 
and boundless health. He went from his Indiana birthplace to 
the thriving lumber town of Saginaw, Michigan, when he was 
sixteen years old. Beyond Saginaw was a vast virgin forest 
of rich pine, and fortunes were being made out of it. Young 
Fordney plunged into the forests and lumber camps in search 
of work and information. He learned to estimate and measure 


lumber, became an expert, and in a few years started out, with 
others, to make his own way as a lumberman. 

In the lumber camp, “Joe” Fordney, as he was called, laid 
the foundation of his wonderful health, which has been one of 
his biggest assets. He lived out of doors, sleeping on the ground, 
caring not for cold or rain; baked beans were his staple diet. 

In company with others who came to recognize his value 
as a woodsman of experience and wide knowledge, he became a 
lumberman and started on his remarkable business career. 

When the pine in Michigan began to give out, Mr. Fordney's 
companies bought timber on the Pacific coast and in the south. 
and their ventures have been successful. 

While a lad.in Indiana, during anti-slavery times, “ Joe’ 
Fordney absorbed the spirit of the new Republican party. 
After the Civil War, when he became a Saginaw boomer, he 
was made vice-president of the Saginaw Board of Trade, then 
city alderman twice. He was a staunch Republican, and 
devoted to William McKinley. Having succeeded in local 
politics, his friends saw in him splendid material for Congress. 
Therefore, in the summer of 1899, they nominated and elected 
him Congressman from the Saginaw district. 

Mr. Fordney was sworn in, in December, 1899. The prob- 
lems following the Spanish-American war were before Congress, 
but the new Congressman spent his first term listening, study- 
ing, and watchfully waiting. 

The Dingley protective tariff of 1897 had started a new 
American industry—the beet sugar industry. It took strong 
root in Michigan. This industry was the connecting link 
between Congressman Fordney and the principle of Republi- 
can protection. His first speech in Congress was in defense 
of a protective tariff on the American beet sugar industry. 
Thus the Michigan Congressman started on his eventful 
career as a defender and promoter of the American principle 
of protection. For twenty years he has lost no opportunity to 
defend that principle. His activity in the matter of protection 
to American farmers and manufacturers won him a place on 
the House Ways and Means Committee, where he participated 
in the framing of the Payne tariff law of 1909. 

From 1912 to 1918, Mr. Fordney was in the minority, and 
fought valiantly against the Underwood free trade bill, which 
later became a law. The Republican victory in 1918 gave the 
House to the Republicans, and Mr. Fordney was made chair- 
man of the Ways and Means Committee, to succeed Mr. Payne. 

In 1920 when the Republicans won a sweeping national vic- 
tory, the Ways and Means Committee was commissioned to 
restore protection to the United States. The Fordney protec- 
tive tariff bill, which passed the House recently, is the result. 
It is unnecessary here to recall the patience, skill, and consist- 
ency which characterized Mr. Fordney’s leadership during the 
many trying weeks from January to June, 1921, within the walls 
of the committee room. 

Mr. Fordney has displayed wide knowledge in his many 
speeches on the tariff and other important subjects. He has a 
remarkable memory, and while not a theoretical economist, is a 
practical economist of the highest degree. He is a hard worker. 
a student of public affairs, and a strong leader. His progress 
in public affairs has been remarkable. He is a splendid type 
of solid, sound, and sane Americanism. 

Mr. Fordney is a man of many friends. He has a host of 
warm personal friends in both political parties. He is unselfish, 
loyal, sympathetic, and kind-hearted. He is a lover of children. 
Nine have come to his own fireside, while he boasts (at last 
accounts) of nineteen grandchildren. 


*x * * * 


NDIANA is again attracting the eyes of the country with a 
battle of giants in the political arena. Harry S. New, able, 
popular, and with a record for successful leadership, is never 
happy unless in a contest for his friends. 
Senator New is serving his first term, and although his friends 
regret that he did not spread himself, so to speak, according to 
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his talents, the first while, he has let himself out latterly with 
fine effect. By general consent he made the very best speech 
on the Colombian treaty. To him is accorded the meed of 
great common sense joined to sterling Americanism. 

In addition to his excellent senatorial record, he has the 
prestige of being one of President Harding's most intimate 
friends, and Mrs. Harding and Mrs. New are almost like sisters, 
spending much time in each other's society. Affecting the con- 
test is the fact that in Indiana the Democrats are allowed to 
participate in the Republican primaries. 

Senator New had been out of practical journalism several 
years before he entered the Senate, and last spring he surprised 
the members of the National Press Club with a speech that all 
pronounced a gem. Many of those present were not aware 
that for twenty-five years he was connected with the /ndian- 
apolis Journal as reporter, editor and part owner. It is said 
that he did more than any other man to create what is known 
as the “Indiana literary belt.” The old Jndianapolis Journal 
was one of the great newspapers of the Middle West. It was 
owned by Gen. John C. New, once consul-general to London. 
Elijah Halford, the managing editor, became secretary to 
President Harrison. Harry New was the city editor, and his 
great hobby was the Saturday edition, the Journal not issuing a 
Sunday paper. The Saturday issue carried a literary supple- 
ment, .which had a brilliant staff. Its most distinguished 
member was James Whitcomb Riley. Others were James 
Parker, Brock Morton and Gen. Lew Wallace. Among many 
contributors, some achieved literary or political fame. Stephen 
B. Dorsey had his portrait in the Journal under a pen name, and 
Charles A. Dana began to use some of his work in the New 
York Sun, without knowing until just before his death that 
Senator Dorsey was its author. One of the city editors of the 
Journal was Charles Major, author of “When Knighthood Was 
in Flower,’ and one of the earliest Indiana authors. 

Harry Wilson Walker, writer of “Today in New York” for 
the Evening Mail, worked for Mr. New, and, in his column 
praises his mastery of news-getting and success in showing re- 
porters how to get the news. He says that any reporter going 
to Chicago armed with a letter of recommendation from Mr. 
New, or who could prove that he had served acceptably upon 
the Indianapolis Journal, was sure of obtaining work. 

Senator New was a member of the Indiana State Senate four 
years, ending in 1900. He was a member of the Republican 
national committee for twelve years thereafter, being its chair- 
man in 1907 and 1908. Also he has a military record, having 
been captain and assistant adjutant-general, U. S. Volunteers, 
during the war with Spain. His age will be sixty-three the last 
day of this year. He attended the public schools of Indian- 
apolis, where he was born, and took a special course in Butler 
University there. It is felt that Congress and the country will 
suffer a distinct loss if Senator New is not returned to Wash- 
ington. He is on the job and knows what to do—and does it. 


* * * * 


AS America acquired a habit of self-stultification? Do 
our federal investigating commissions go out after the 
truth, or to bring in a mess of politics? “It’s a dirty bird 
that fouls its own nest” an old proverb runs. It is to be hoped 
that the eagle that perches in the heraldry of the U. S.—‘us” 
that is—will never have such an unsavory reputation confirmed. 
This meditation is suggested by a “white paper’ lately pre- 
sented to the British parliament, being the final report on meat 
of the standing committee on trusts, working under the central 
committee on profiteering. If there is one industry more 
than another in the United States which has been subjected to 
constant “knocking both from public and private quarters, 
it is that of the packers. 

“A prophet is not without honor save in his own country,” 
the highest authority the world has ever known said. In this 
country the proposition might be purisingly changed without 
detracting from its truth into, “Profits are not criminal save 
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United States Senator (Republican) from Indiana, equally at home 
in oratorical and aeronautical flights 


when made by our own countryman.” The British committee 
just mentioned inquired into the American packing industry 
in connection with the British problem of profiteering. Its 
findings unequivocally contradict those of our own official 
investigators. Here are some of its statements: 

“The Federal Trade Commission (that is the American in- 
quisitorial body) reported that a combination exists in the 
United States between the five large companies named” (Swift, 
Armour, Morris, Wilson and Cudahy). “Our witnesses who 
had bought in the United States assured us, however, that they 
had never perceived anything but keen competition among the 
large packers, and the representatives of independent packers 
stated that they had not met any unfair competition on the 
part of the Big Five, and, in any case, were prepared to face 
with equanimity any competition on their part short of a delib- 
erate attempt to put them out of business. Combinations for 
export are, moreover, legal in the United States, and one group 
of independent firms are so associated together for trade with 
the Continent. It was not denied that the Big Five could, if 
they combined, control the trade, but the witnesses maintained 
that the facts within their knowledge disproved the existence 
of any such endeavor.” 

With reference to the American bacon trade in the United 
Kingdom, some technical explanations are given by the British 
committee, followed by these findings: “The agents of the 
American houses all denied that they acted in co-operation with 
each other or with any other group of agents, and no allegation 
of such action was made tous. They all arrange for the smok- 
ing of the bacon consigned to them and sell to anyone who 
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GENERAL DIAZ 
During the war commander-in-chief of the Italian Army, now an 
honored guest of the United States 


wishes to buy. Representatives of the wholesale trade stated 
that they found the keenest competition among the American 
packers agents for their custom.” 

Is it not time to give us a rest from the shying of stones at 
Swift. Armour, Morris, Wilson and Cudahy, who are doing 
honor to the United States, along with the smaller packers in 
other countries by such clean methods as the British investi- 
gators describe? This country stands in need of nothing more 
than foreign trade, and anything that hampers the efforts of 
the enterprising men who are striving to build our foreign trade 
ought to be discountenanced. 


* * * * 


At meeting to advance the general welfare of ani- 
mals, and particularly to endorse the movement of the 
combined humane societies of the United States in assisting the 
new effort of the humane societies of Latin America and Spain 
to abolish bull-fighting was held at The Shoreham Hotel on 
October 28. The speakers were Mrs. Minnie Maddern Fiske, 
the distinguished actress; Ira Bennett, editor of the Washing- 
ton Post; and Charles Edward Russell; writer and editor. Dr. 
C. Ernest Smith, president of the Washington Humane Society, 
was in the chair. 

Mrs. Fiske, who was in Philadelphia the previous week, un- 
expectedly made an address on this subject at the national 
convention of humane societies in that city. As a result of her 
eloquence and appeal for funds to support the American com- 
mittee which has been organized for this purpose, of which 
Mr. W. K. Horton of New York is chairman, the sum of $300 
was raised immediately among the delegates present. 


* * * * 


MAGINATION suggests “the real Macgregor” in kilts at 
sight of the new Senator from Colorado, either in action 
or repose. It would hardly be surprising to hear him burst 
out in the Gaelic tongue if anything excited him. For Senator 
Nicholson is a native stalwart Scot from Prince Edward Island, 


that crescent of twenty-three hundred square miles lying on 
Northumberland Strait, a land of farmers and fishermen, which 
also produced many ships for the wooden-walled merchant 
fleets of former days. It has likewise yielded a large crop of 
brains, of which a distinguished quota has been donated to 
the United States. There have been no more thorough Ameri- 
cans than the late Secretary Lane, Minister Schurmann and 
Senator Nicholson among other Prince Edward Islanders who 
have made their mark in the Great Republic. 

It is a curious fact that Senator Nicholson should have made 
himself in mining when the little island of his origin contains 
no minerals of any account. Had he become a cattle or wheat 
king of the West his biography would seem more natural, if 
less picturesque. He is, in fact, part farmer, as his congres- 
sionally recorded vocations are “business, mining, farming and 
banking.” Arriving in Colorado in 1881, he worked for several 
years in the silver mines of Leadville and the coal mines of 
Trinidad as miner and foreman. Then he became a mine 
manager and later a mine owner. The great thrill of his life 
came when he struck rich ore in Leadville, of which city he 
became the first citizen. He was elected mayor in 1893 and 
served until 1897, or for two terms. Twice he ran for governor 
in the Republican primaries, but was defeated by small plurali- 
ties. He was state chairman of the Liberty and Victory Loan 
campaigns, also of the Roosevelt memorial campaign, also of 
the national Salvation Army drive, and was a member of the 
United States Fuel Administration for Colorado. For many 
years he has been engaged in the management and develop- 
ment of mine properties in several of the western states. 

Samuel D. Nicholson was educated in the public schools of 
Prince Edward Island and Bay City, Michigan. His hard 
life training upon that excellent foundation has given him the 
strong mentality that makes him a forcible character in the 
national legislature. When I met him he was digging up facts 
to show what was the matter with the United States Shipping 
Board, working his head with the skill and verve wherewith 
he once employed his hands in digging ore. He was elected 
to the United States Senate in 1920 to succeed Charles S. 
Thomas, who also ran and polled 8,665 votes for the National 
party, Mr. Nicholson receiving 156,577 votes and defeating 
the Democratic candidate by a plurality of 43,687. A Farmer- 
Labor candidate obtained 9,041. For a field of four, the tri- 
umph of Senator Nicholson was noteworthy. 

Colorado will never have reason to regret the confidence it 
has reposed in the big Scotchman with the sandy moustache 
and blue eyes. His heart is in the nation’s work and the wel- 
fare of his home constituents, as much as it has been in the great 
part he has borne in the development of Colorado. 


* * * * 


N memory of all the animals that perished during the World 

War, an elm was planted by the President and Mrs. Harding 

in the White House grounds October 15, in the presence of a 

hundred or more animal lovers. The tree, fifteen feet high and 

five years old, is just south of the east entrance of the White 

House, and was the first tree planted in this country in memory 
of animals. 

The idea was originated by Mrs. Wilson Groshans of Aurora. 
Illinois, who is humane officer of her state. She was present 
at the planting, together with Miss Dora Anderson of Batavia. 
Illinois, who has at her home the grandmother of “Laddie 
Boy,” the President's Airedale. A copper star will be affixed 
to the tree, with appropriate legend, by the American Animal 
Red Star Relief. ; 

Among those present were James P. Briggs, president of the 
Humane Education Society of Washington; Dr. W. O. Still- 
man, president, and N. J. Walker, secretary of the American 
Humane Association; Frank Baldwin, president of the Ohio 
State Federation of Humane Societies; and Mrs. Richard 
Hardy, president of the Chattanooga Humane Education 
Society. 
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Uncle Sam’s Conference Visitors 


Close-up glimpses of the eminent world figures that 
are to be in the United States during the days when 
the Limitation of Armament Conference begins work 


E are oft in quest of that thing that will 
W help us decide whether this or that man 
is to leave behind him something more 

than a mere heritage of interred bones—an im- 
mortal work or deed. Many prophets flit 
through our lives unseen—we know them not! 
Others there are whom our sense of value and 
appreciation proclaim “they are immortals— 


SIR ROBERT L. BORDEN 


Former Premier, represents the Dominion of 
Canada at the Conference 


their deeds will ever remain!’ The age of 
Lincolns is still within our search. The pews 
ol immortals are still in use. We love to think 
of immortals as mortals like ourselves. 

\n entire world has already recognized the im- 
mortality of deeds inspired by those players of the 
cast that have held their own on a world stage, 
while that huge one-act many-scene tragedy 
called ‘War’? was shown. The curtain has not 
yet risen.on the last scene. The players are 
still rehearsing for the last act. Theirs may 
be the beginning of a grand finale when, on 
November 11th, the World Conference meets at 
Washington to settle forever, we ardently hope, 
the question of using armament merely as a 


human slaughter agency to destroy peoples and 
nations. 

It has been my good fortune to have been 
given permission to stand in the wings of this 
great stage during the war and the armistice 
days that followed. I have met and talked with 
those players as they went out in the first stir- 
ring scenes, as they mingled in home life or in 
the green room, and again as they returned 
to the wings awaiting their cue. I have found 


them enchanting from the seat of the audience. 
I have found them equally so while preparing 
for action and during the intermissions, where a 
simplicity and sincerity is met that presides over 
common kith and kin in demeanor and speech. 
They were demi-gods to this audience, but they 


PREMIER LLOYD GEORGE 
Heads the British Delegation to the Armament 
Limitation Conference 


refused to recognize it. They only knew they 
were made of our same clay. Therein lay their 
tremendous power. 

Taking them one by one, as they emerge from 
their dressing-rooms ready for the last scene, | 
will transfer what observations they have af- 
forded me during these glimpses between scenes, 
to you. 


SIR WILLIAM F. MASSEY 


Prime Minister of New Zealand 


It was at historic No. 10 Downing Street, 
London, during the dark war days of 1918 that 
I saw David Lloyd George, the wizard of Wales 
I can always best remember him as a small-sized, 
but super-commanding figure, pointing to the 
table over which the ministers of King George 
had signed the decree that led to the Revolution 
of the Colonists. I can remember him saying 
with a terrible frankness which drove home the 
tragedy all the more: ‘This is where the dirty 
work was done!”’ 

The one war Premier who survived the storms 
of war and peace alike—who withstood the aw- 
ful shock of Mars and the Eagle and kept on 
humming that little Welsh hymn as he stooped 
over his desk, Lloyd George was ever near the 
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footlights. He had one characteristic habit, that 
of running his fingers through his thick gray hair 
preparatory to speaking. The world never failed 
to interpret this impatient gesture of his as a sort 
of prelude to something final. They listened! 


battle line that included the Fifth Division, 

which contained the United States battleships 

under Admiral Rodman. It was the iron circle 

around the neck of the German navy at Kiel 

that slowly strangled the hopes of the Germans. 
When inspecting the New 
York, Admiral Beatty said 
that he had never seen a 
cleaner ship. The boys 
banished every bit of dust 
and dirt that day. 

Admiral Beatty’s visit to 
this country at this time is 
an appropriate recognition 
of the great work done in 
naval operations during 
the war. 

* * * 

My vision encounters a 
man clothed in a little red 
cap and a_ horizon-blue 
uniform. He is lighting 
and re-lighting a cigar 
nervously. He stands in 
the greatest crisis of the 
world, directing the great- 
est phalanx under arms. 
He is Marshal Foch, who 
has come to America’s 
shores here to meet again 
the valiant doughboys he 
honored. 

* + * 

In the dark days of the 
life-struggle of the Empire, 
Great Britain found the 
stars of her colonies shin- 
ing bright and true. Here 
was Canada—Sir Robert L. 
Borden from the Lady of 
the Snows—Sir William 
Massey of New Zealand far 
out in the antipodes; Sir 
William Hughes of Austra- 
lasia, a country that is a 
continent in itself; a coun- 
try that joined the fate of 
other continents and added 
a glory to the history of 
the motherland. Hughes 
was a labor leader —one 
who knew what it meant to 
work with his hands. He 
had dedicated his life to a 
movement that will pre- 
vent a recurrence of those 
bloody scenes through 
which brave Australians 
passed. 


HON. OSCAR W. UNDERWOOD *_ * * 


Leader of the Democrats in the Senate, and considered as the ablest 
statesman of his party, will occupy a most important position in the 


deliberations of the Conference 


Mr. A. J. Balfour will be ably assisted by a 
staff of experts intimately acquainted with Far 
Eastern questions 

Lord Lee of Fareham is the first lord of the 
Admiralty and may be considered a foremost 
authority on naval affairs. He is in sympathy 
with the primary object of the conference 

[he maintenance of happy relations between 
the American and British delegations, whatever 
the nature of questions that may arise, will be 
largely in the hands of Sir Auckland Geddes, who 
enjoys the personal friendship of the American 
delegates 

When I visited the grand fleet on the coast of 
Scotland during the early and stirring days of 
1918, one name alone was uppermost in the minds 
of the sailors of the British and United States 
navies—Admiral Beatty of the flagship Queen 
Elizabeth 

He was the central figure of naval operations. 
When he pressed the button the battle line of the 
grand fleet was ready to form. It was this 


The ports of Japan were 
first thrown open to Com- 
modore Perry, an Ameri- 
can. Entering the circle of 
nations, the virile Japan of yesterday has become 
a Japan of tomorrow. The Peace Conference 
will call for the representatives of Japan to make 
momentous decisions. Their keen eyes, have 
looked upon many a diplomatic bout, and there 
is a hope in this conference that the world may 
understand Japan; likewise that Japan may 
understand the world. 

7 * * 

The following are the principal members of 
the Japanese delegation to the conference: 

Prince lyesato Tokugawa, the head of the 
Mission, is the direct successor of Keikei, the 
fifteenth Shogun of the Tokugawa family, who, 
before the restoration of the direct line of the 
imperial family at the beginning of the Meiji 
era, was the virtual ruler of the whole of Japan, 
though nominally a subject of the emperor, and 
he would have been the sixteenth Shogun if the 
Shogunate had continued. 

He was born in 1863 and studied in England 
from 1873 to 1877. In 1908 he returned to Eng- 


land and visited Europe and America. In 191 
he was called upon by the Emperor of Japan to 
form a cabinet, but was allowed to decline the 
task. Although having shown no inclination to 
any particular party, he has been generally con. 
sidered as an impartial and well-balanced states. 
man and enjoys much public esteem. 

He has been a member of the House of Peers 
ever since the Parliamentary system was intro. 
duced in Japan, and became the President of jt 
in 1903, which position he still holds. He js 
also president of a number of important public 
and philanthropic organizations in Japan. 

Baron Kijuro Shidehara, born in 1872, entered 
the diplomatic and consular service and after 
serving in Korea, Great Britain, and Belgium, he 
became Councillor of Embassy in Washington in 
1912; in 1914-15 he was promoted Minister to 
The Hague. During the Great War and the 
Paris Conference he played an important role 
as Vice-Minister for Foreign Affairs, and since 
1919 has been Ambassador in Washington 

Admiral Tomosaburo Kato, born 1859, began 
his naval career at the age of twelve, and on the 
occasion of the bringing out of the cruiser Yoshino 
he was sent as a gunner to England, where he 
stayed over two years. During the Japan- 
Russian war, he was the chief of staff of the 
Kamimura squadron, was present at the historic 
battle of the Japan Sea, and became chief of staff 
of the combined fleet commanded by Admiral 
Togo. Then he became vice-Minister of the 
Navy and took an important part in the Japanese 
naval administration. During the last war he 
was commander-in-chief of the war squadron 
which operated in the South Pacific and occu- 
pied several German islands. Since 1916 he has 
been Minister of the Navy. 

General Kunishige Tanaka was chief of staff 
to Marshal Kodama in the siege of Port Arthur 


HON. AND MRS. V. K. WELLINGTON KOO 


Former minister at Washington for the Chinese 

Government—now minister to Great Britain. A 

member of the Peace Board at Paris, and the 

Chinese representative on the Council of The League 

of Nations. He is one of the Chinese delegates 

to the Conference. Mr. Koo is a graduate of 
Columbia University 
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in the Russo-Japanese war. He stayed several 
years at Washington as military attache to the 
Japanese embassy. During the Peace Confer- 
ence he was attached to the Japanese delegation. 


HON. CHARLES EVANS HUGHES 


Secretary of State, as ranking cabinet officer, will 
head the body of United States representatives at the 
Conference 


At present he is chief of the second section of 
the General Staff. 

Vice-Admiral Kwanji Kato came over to Eng- 
land with Admiral Yamamoto, on the occasion 
of the second renewal of the Anglo-Japanese 
Alliance, and resided a long time in England as 
naval attache to the Embassy. He is now senior 
officer of the naval section of the Japanese dele- 
gation to Washington. 

* * oe 

Wellington Koo, actuated by the same loyal 
motives as possessed by Benjamin Franklin 
while the latter pleaded in the courts of France 
for help for the struggling colonies, has not wooed 
Columbia in vain for a kinship that can never be 
broken. 

The representatives of that most ancient of 
nations—China—bring a new “light of Asia.’ 
China first invented gunpowder, but China did 
not use it in the destruction of human life for 
conquest. The cycle of a Cathay may bring 
us new hopes for the dawn of a world peace. The 
history of the Celestial Empire has bridged the 
centuries with that hope of a brotherhood uni- 
versal of man. The ideals of Abou Ben Adhem, 
whose name is written first in the book of gold 
because he loved his fellowmen, is an inspiration 
that comes from the Orient. 

The ancient empire of China was made a 
republic almost overnight. China staggered to 
catch the light of democracy that came almost 
within the rise and setting of a single sun. 

When the United States returned to China all 
the Boxer indemnities, the pulse of America 
responded to the ‘‘open door”’ ideal of John Hay. 
He may have been inspired by the great heart 
of Lincoln, whom he served as secretary during 
those momentous years of the Civil war. 

(he Chinese Mission will arrive in San Fran- 
cisco, October 29, if their steamer is not delayed. 
lhe delegates probably will be Dr. W. W. Yen, 
Alfred Sze, V. K. Wellington Koo and Wu Chao 
Chu. The advisers to the delegates will be 


Chou Tzu-chi, Wang Ta-hsieh, Liang Ju-Hao, 
Tsai Tingkan, and Wen Tsung-Yao. Dr. Philip 
K. C. Tyau is secretary of the delegation, and 
Tsao Yun-hsing assistant secretary. All the 
delegates were educated in the United States 
and have had years of diplomatic experience, as 
have their advisers. 

Dr. Yen, who is forty-four years old, was first 
educated in Shanghai under the direction of his 
father, Rev. Y. K. Yen, who founded St. John’s 
College. He later came to the United States and 
studied in the University of Virginia, where he 
was graduated with diplomas in arts and law. 
Returning to China, he taught in St. John’s 
College for six years, after which he joined the 
foreign office. He was secretary of the Chinese 
Legation at Washington from 1908 to 1910. In 
1912 he was Vice Minister of Foreign Affairs and 
the following year was appointed Minister to 
Germany and Denmark, where he remained 
until 1920. A year ago he was appointed Minister 
of Foreign Affairs, which position he still holds. 

Mr. Sze is a graduate of Cornell. After hold- 
ing several positions in the Board of Foreign 
Affairs and in the Board of Communications, he 
became senior councillor of the Board of Foreign 
Affairs in 1911. In 1912 he was Minister of 
Communications and for a time acting Minister 


HON. ELIHU ROOT 


Great lawyer and former cabinet mem- 

ber, whose seasoned knowledge of law 

and statecraft will aid the deliberations 

of the American representatives at the 
Conference 


of Finance. In 1914 he was appointed Minister 
to Great Britain, which position he held until 
his transfer to Washington last January. 

Dr. Koo was educated at Columbia University, 
New York, where he took the degree of Ph.D. 
Returning to China in 1912, he was made secre- 
tary of the Cabinet and later secretary of the 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs. In 1915 he was 
appointed Minister to Mexico, and was shortly 
transferred to Washington, where he remained 
until 1920 when he was appointed Minister to 
Great Britain. He was a member of the Peace 
Board at Paris and is the Chinese representa- 
tive on the council of the League of Nations. 

Mr. Chu is a son of Wu Ting Fang, former 
Minister to the United States. He received his 
early education in the public schools of Washing- 
ton and Atlantic City. Later he was graduated 
from the University of London, where he was 


admitted to the bar. He was a member of the 
Constitution Drafting Committee in Peking 
in 1913, and was prominently connected with the 
revolutionary movement in China. He was a 
member of the Chinese delegation at the Paris 
conference and is now connected with the Canton 
Government as Vice Mimister of Foreign Affairs. 

Heading the list of advisers is Mr. Tzu-chi, 
who was governor of Shantung in 1912. He was 
secretary of the Legation at Washington for 
several years. Dr. Ta-Hsieh, a man of sixty-six 
years, has served his country as Minister of 
Foreign Affairs and as Minister to Great Britain 
and Japan. Mr. Ju-Hao, generally known as 
M. T. Liang, became Minister of Foreign Affairs 
in 1912, and was prominent last year as president 
of the North China International Society of 
Famine Relief. Ting-kan was one of the early 
Chinese students in America. He was an admiral 
in the Chinese Navy in 1912 and is now the 
associate director of the Revenue Council. 
Tsung-yao is a former newspaper man. He has 
been director of the port of Pukow for the last few 
years. Dr. Tyau has been connected with the 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs since 1912. He was 
appointed Minister to Cuba last July. Yun- 
hsing, assistant secretary of the mission, is a 
graduate of Yale. He has been secretary of the 
Chinese Legation in London since 1914. 

° * * 

On the banks of the Piave was found General 
Diaz, the object of my interview, at a time when 
the Germans were cannonading the Alps. The 
General and his pompadour are seldom sepa- 
rated. One instinctively remembers that strong 
yet tender visage of his, canopied by much blue- 
black gray-streaked hair. He spells force the 
minute his eyes rest on you. 

Up on the second floor of a hotel in Italy that 
was once a sulphur spring resort, I discovered | 
was talking to a direct descendant of the lieuten- 
ant under-Columbus, who made the voyage of 


HON. HENRY CABOT LODGE 
United States Senator from Massachusetts, leader of 
his party in the Senate, and committeeman on foreign 
relations, brings world-recognized qualities of states- 

manship to the service of the Conference 


discovery with him. General Diaz has valorous 
blood in his veins. His devotion to his soldiers 
endears him to all Italy. 

A native of Naples, one is moved to suggest 
a possible close alliance with the Grand Opera 
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stage, but not so. The General does no acting. 

He gives to the people what he finds in his heart 

—not what he may find on foolscap. 

* . 
America’s swinging doors have received also 

Venizelos of Greece. This great Hellene has 

longed for many years to see America, the land 


- 


SIR WILLIAM MORRIS HUGHES 


Former Prime Minister of Australia—a labor leader 
who has dedicated his life to a movement that will 
prevent a recurrence of the terrible ordeal through 
which the trave Australians passed during the war 


which embodies those great ideals which he has 
striven to inculcate in the Greek nation 

He is called the ‘‘Grand Old Man of Greece,”’ 
and he is thus viewed by those in America who 
know him. An optimist without brandishment, 
he foresees great hopes for the worth of Greece, 
because among other reasons he remembers that 
five hundred thousand Greeks live in this coun- 
try, and all of these are learning the great lessons 
of American democracy 

An advocate of friendship, Venizelos comes not 


unbidden 


« . * 


When President Harding spoke to newspaper 
men recently he said: ‘‘This is a time when 
America must put her best foot forward in wel- 
coming the guests and helping in the great work.”’ 

He led the way by choosing men pre-eminent 
for this task. His first selection was 
Charles Evans Hughes, whose clear and lucid 
expressions have already made his ‘“‘identic’’ 
notes to nations world history Within a few 
votes of becoming President of the United States, 
this Secretary of State will perform a greater 
service to his country than if he were President. 
The world recognizes in him a master navigator 
standing by, with a firm hand on the helm of the 
American ship of state 


great 


When the high, shriH falsetto voice of Elihu 
Root is heard in the conference of nations, every 
hesitating word given special emphasis, you feel 
that here is a man who has the master key to all 
situations. Ever since McKinley called him to 
public service the superior intellect of Elihu Root 
has been given unreservedly to his country. 

In his service as Secretary of War, Secretary of 
State, as close adviser and counsel of four Presi- 
dents, the man who created the new governments 
of the insular possessions, the great. lawyer who 
considered his country as his premier client— 
America may well be proud to present this illus- 
trious son of New York at the great tribunal. 

His features have much of the glorified homeli- 
ness of Lincoln. In short, there have been vio- 
lent objections to the way Senator Root combs 
his hair. His ability to comb out the tangles 
of diplomatic intrigue and make smooth the 
rough places has been proved long ago in an 
application of the straightest thinking and the 
plainest common sense conceivable in the lan- 
guage of humans. 

> * 7 

When history is written, the career of Henry 
Cabot Lodge, himself a historian, will stand out 
in bold relief. He preserves nationality to fur- 
ther perpetuate dreams of international amity 
and understanding. To see that slender stooped 
form as he walks the floors of the corridors of 
the Capitol, then on the Senate floor when his 
voice rings out with the fire of patriotic fervor, 
it is realized that in him are the living elements 
of statesmanship. 

In Henry Cabot Lodge the nations of the 
world truly recognize those rugged qualities of 
mind and character that are so often longed for 
in public men whom the people want to call— 
a statesman! 

. * * 

Under the cool-headed leadership of Oscar 
Underwood the Democratic party will play its 
part in the conference. Ever since he arrived 
as a Congressman from Alabama, he has steadily 
forged ahead, a leader. In the Baltimore Con- 
vention he was in the fore-ranks as a Presidential 
nominee. He is first of all level-headed, and an 
American to the core. His serene aspect is 
scarcely ever disturbed in controversy. When 
he sits about a conference table he does not say 
much, but he thinks and knows cause and effect. 

With his peculiar aptness of understanding 
what the other man is thinking about, Senator 
Underwood finds himself the center of a universal 
trust—a trust that will not forsake him through 
this impending conference. 

* * 7 


As First Lady of the Land, Florence Kling 
Harding will act as hostess of the United States 
at this great gathering of the nations. Her life 
work as wife and helpmate of the at-one-time 
struggling editor, on through his political career, 
has given her a first-hand knowledge of all the 
processes and procedure of public life—a knowl- 
edge hardly surpassed by any woman living. 
Yet with the instincts of a home-maker, she 
has always considered first and paramount the 
ideals of an American wife. 

Her husband was the first President elected 
whom the women of the United States were 
privileged to vote for and she represents America’s 
womanhood at its best. She adds distinction 
to the long line of illustrious first ladies of the 
land, from the days of Martha Washington. 

When Mrs. Harding entered the White House 
on March 4th, the gates of the grounds and the 
doors were flung wide open, carrying out the 
traditions of hospitality at the White House that 
makes it a model home of the nation. 

And the coming host! 

It has oft been said that Warren G. Harding 
has the blend of five predecessors in his nature. 
He possesses the graciousness of McKinley, 
the firmness of Grover Cleveland, the virility 
and initiative of Theodore Roosevelt, the good 


humor and poise of Taft, and the intellectua} 
keenness of Wilson. Yet withal he is so human! 
Above all a sincere self at all times he is a man 
who never allows himself to lose his balance. 
Already in a few months he has proved himself 
a possessor of the poise of Lincoln. He has taken 
up the burdens and met a crisis in the history of 


ELEUTHERIOS VENIZELOS 


“The Grand Old Man of Greece’? who comes for 

the first time to America to study at first hand the 

lessons of democra y which he has striven to incul- 
cate in the ideals of the Greek nation 


the country that has proven his mettle. Un- 
ruffled and calm, he assumes his various duties 
day by day with not the least show of official 
unction. He has been the editor in the crow’s 
nest, and now he exemplifies Walt Whitman’s 
“Oh Captain, my Captain!’’ for even as Hughes 
appears on the ship of state as helmsman, he 
sails on as master. 

With all the avalanche of added responsibili- 
ties he remains human—simple. His fundamen- 
tal virtues are patriotism and faith in fellowman. 
His favorite hymn is ‘‘My Faith Looks Up to 
Thee!’ Does it not express the breadth of his 
creed? He is a man of faith. He is a man 
of God and of the people. He is leading the 
nation toward three great ideals, with a never- 
failing amount of enthusiasm and earnestness: 
“To produce and work.”’ ‘‘To play and be kind.” 
“To pray and keep the faith!” 

Standing ever alone in the great dignity of the 
office of the President of the United States, he 
represents the power of a great nation. In his 
kindly features he reflects the level grey eyes 0! 
a gladiator who fears not. 

In every hamlet, city, village and isolated home 
in the United States—north, south, east and 
west—there is a universal confidence in the 
man, Warren G. Harding. 
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“‘The World Problems in Review”’ 
Plans and Details of Conference 


The coming armament limitation conference, the greatest 
conclave of nations in history, is pregnant with vital 
import to every man, woman and 


RESIDENT HARDING in July invited 
= greater nations of the earth (ex- 
epting Germany, with whom the peace 
Sanaler | ad not been executed, and Russia, 
whose government like that of Mexico has 
not been recognized), to participate in a 
conference for the purpose of planning re- 
duction and limitation of armament by the 
nations concurring in the plan, and for the 
additional hope of evolving a pcaceful so- 
lution of all Pacific problems. The first 
meeting of the proposed assembly of nations 
will be Armistice Day, November 11, urged 
by the President for observance as a National 
holiday, in order that the nation may note 
the start of what President Harding hopes 
will result in a “Supreme Court of Civiliza- 
tion,” through which mankind may estab- 
lish, through peaceful methods, a settle- 
ment of international disagreements and 
problems without war. 


+ * * 


HE United States of America, the 
British Empire, France, Italy, China, 
Japan and Holland as principal na- 

tions concerned, with others in the allied 
nations during the war or neutral, expected 
to be represented generally, will have repre- 
sentatives at the conference. America, 
Britain and Japan, the three leading naval 
powers, are the vitals of the plan, because 
those three nations collectively have fleets 
vastly more extensive and costly to construct, 
equip and maintain, than all others. The 
initial purpose of the conference is to seek 
reduction and limitation of armament of 
these nations’ naval strength as a first step, 
with a diminishing of the land forces second- 
ary. The United States of America has by 
time and fate been placed in the lead of na- 
tions; has been given the great privilege of 
being the world’s storehouse of wealth and 
other treasure in the form of agricultural, 
industrial and commercial resources, and the 
privilege carries the responsibility of safe- 
guarding the gifts. The United States has a 
paramount interest in world peace, because 
of its position. The world is divided in three 
groups—America, Asia and Europe. Be- 
tween the two, with problems on either hand, 
America stands. 


* * * 


HE United States of America will have 
as its representatives at the limitation 
of armament and Pacific peace parley, 

Secretary of State Hughes, Elihu Root, and 
Senators Lodge and Underwood, selected by 
President Harding as the four men best 
qualified in every way for the tremendous 
task. Britain’s delegation is expected to be 
headed by Premier Lloyd George, with the 
Premiers of Australia, New Zealand and 
Canada, and the great General Smuts of 
South Africa. France will have her ablest, 
as will Italy, Japan and China. The two 
general questions will each be divided into 
three group questions, as follows: 


Limitation of Armament 


. Limitation of naval armament; basis 
of limitations; extent of limitation; 
fulfillment of conditions. 

2. Rules for control of new agencies of 
warfare. 
3. Limitation of land armament. 


Pacific and Far East 


~ rag organ pasting to China; principles 
be applied 
b Partic ar and specific conclusions as 
to China and Siberia. 
3. Mandated islands in the Pacific. 


HE burden of armament borne by the 
world today is vastly greater, many 
times over, than all other sums re- 

quired to pay for government. It is a non- 
productive expenditure, and entails wastage 
in almost its entirety. Lesser wealthy na- 
tions than our own are taxed heavily, and 
the United States of America finds the load 
in prospect (unless there comes a genral re- 
duction in armament), too heavy for its 
purse. In 1916 it cost one billion dollars a 
year to run the government at Washington, 
or, roughly, $10 for every man, woman and 
child. It cost in 1919, $19,000,000,000, or 
roughly, $190 for every man, woman and child. 
The reduction presently, and not yet clearly 
determined, but expected as our “peace” 
budget, will approach four billions, or a gov- 
ernment cost of $40 for every man, woman 
and child. If the hopes of the President are 
realized, and a basis of armament reduction 
and international peaceful arbitration in 
the future is established, the government 
cost is expected to reach two billions yearly— 
double pre-war, but down to $20 for every 
man, woman and child. Naval construction 
costs and extent are the first items to be 
considered in cost reductions, and prompted 
the plan for the conference. Competitive 
naval construction has grown hugely, and 
prospects have alarmed economists. The 
cost of war vessels is enormous, they point 
out, and their lives even in peace, short, 
with substantially no salvage. Maintenance, 
too, is called loss. 


* *” * 


HE plans of the United States of 
America do not extend to a total dis- 
armament, of course, as an army and 

navy are as necessary to a nation as are the 
land and harbor police to a great seaboard 
city. The proposed conference primarily 
concerns the nations with seaboards to 
protect in peace time, with sufficient re- 
serve to cope with my nation declining to 
abide by any decision of the future, under 
international arbitration. Thus an early duty 
will be to find the basis on which armament 
reduction shall be fixed. It is stated that 
before disarmament reduction can be agreed 
upon, the nations involved and affected first 
must come to an agreement concerning the 
settlement of all the Pacific and Far Eastern 
questions; then, as a natural sequence, will 
come the discussion of armament reduction. 
The basis of reduction will find its place in 
the rights and duties allotted to each of the 
subscribing nations. hese rights and 
duties will be determined by the conference, 
if possible, and ours will rest on what is con- 
cluded upon as our rights in the Pacific; 
the duties of protecting and guarding 
Hawaii, the Philippines, our cable stations 
and our canal at Panama; our Alaskan terri- 
tory, and a determination as to what force 
we may maintain as a continental guard along 
the Pacific. Then we shall have the world 
knowing exactly what to expect from us, as 
we shall know what to expect from them, 
and in that way all will have their own 
duties under agreement. The determination 
of the basis of reduction will automatically 
make easier the conclusions as to the extent 
of the reduction. 


* * * 


HE fulfillment of such conditions of 
armament reduction agreed upon by 

the conference will be a matter for 
determination by what may be called a 
“penalty board” of the nations. That is, 
the ‘‘teeth”’ in the international agreement 
be inserted by an accord of the partici- 
pants in the pact. That is where the 
‘police’ navy will have its duty. Among 


child in America 


diplomats and economists, the blockade is 
considered as the mightiest weapon apart 
from physical punishment. For instance, 
Holland, having possession in the Pacific, is 
to be represented at the conference. Sup- 
pose that Holland and Japan should disagree 
over some matter concerning their affairs in 
the Pacific—the matter would be referred 
to the international arbitrators, or, as the 
President considers, the prospective ‘‘Supreme 
Court of Civilization’; a decision was rend- 
ered, and Japan adhered to the finding. 
Suppose Holland refused to honor the final 
orders. Then would come the fulfillment 
of the obligation. She would be isolated by 
an international naval police; trade with 
her would be banned and unless she ‘‘cooled 
off’’ repressive measures would follow. And 
so with any nation violating a final decree. 
Without reduction in armament, nations 
would be obliged to maintain war strength, 
lest in the instance used as example Holland 
and Japan should resort to war, involving 
other nations and precipitating a general 
conflict with its costs to all of us. 


* * * 


IMITATION of land armament is one 
of the minor matters for discussion 
and agreement by the subscribing na- 

tions. It is not of paramount importance, 
inasmuch as land armaments, forts, encamp- 
ments and forces are quite domestic in all 
ways. An army cannot be sent by sea with- 
out transports, and transports are a part of 
naval forces. Hence agreed naval arma- 
ment reduction is expected to reduce auto- 
matically the size of armed forces. Coasts, 
of course, will continue to be protected by 
forts of a sort, and standing armies of agreed 
minimum size will be maintained, principally 
as a government police force in times of great 
disturbances or disputed rights of the govern- 
ment properly elected. The armed forces 
and their supports will be given due consid- 
eration, of course. The question, provided 
naval limitation is agreed to by Great Britain, 
the United States of America and Japan, will 
bear a greater interest for the nations of 
continental Europe and of South America, as 
boundaries between the nations in those 
countries are imaginary lines, so to speak. 
Thus with the great naval powers in accord, 
the three named as principal with France 
and Italy secondary, the need for large stand- 
ing armies will be diminished. Authorities 
in naval and army matters declare that if the 
hopes of the President are realized, the lifting 
of the burden of supporting otherwise vast 
forces will be shown in greatly reduced taxes, 
and trade within and between nations will 
receive powerful stimulus under a world 
peace maintained by adequate international 
force. Z i i. 


EW agencies of warfare will be dis- 

cussed, and particular consideration 

will be given to proposals for the 
control of new agencies. Poison gas in the 
last war was unexpected; so were the raining 
of bombs from aircraft, killing and maiming 
non-combatants, sleeping women and chil- 
dren. The rules of established warfare 
among civilized nations for centuries were 
marked by a spirit of chivalry toward the 
unarmed or defenceless. The late war re- 
vealed a departure from those rules, and 
since the Armistice many new devices and 
methods of warfare have been proposed by 
professionals in such ways. Among them 
are such unthinkable proposals as the release 
of new gases on helpless cities and towns, 
destroying all life in wide areas. Chemists 
of many countries have given thought to 
such weapons, as have inventors of mechani- 
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cal devices from bombs to new aircraft. By 
“control of new agencies of warfare” is 
meant that there shall be no secrets among 
the agreeing nations. It is proposed that 
an international committee of the subscrib- 
ers will have control of such agencies. For 
instance, an inventor may devise some new 
and awful but effective method of wiping 
out armies, forts, or other protectives. The 
nation of which he is a member will report 
such invention, and it will be taken over by 
the controlling committee, that may either 
prevent its manufacture by proscription or 
confiscation of materials, or by the applica- 
tion of pressure—the ‘‘teeth” in the agree- 
ment. In this way the armament limitation 
conference hopes to raise a protection for 
non-combatants and restrict warfare to 
fighting bodies, in the event of the necessity 
of wars, sought to be avoided through limi- 
tation and its results. 
. * *~ 


HE success of the conference hinges en- 

tirely upon an agreement to work out 

a peaceful solution of the entire Far 
East and China problems, in both of which 
the United States is interested deeply. Upon 
such happy agreement depends whether we 
shall have general armament limitation, or a 
terribly destructive war. Although the en- 
tire situation now is filled with alarming 
possibilities, according to statesmen of 
calibre who have knowledge of facts, the 
premiers and governments of the great na- 
tions all profess a sincere desire for harmony 
under equity and justice for all. China’s 
affairs are first in consideration, with the 
unbelievably rich in natural wealth, Siberia, 
East, second, and the islands of the Pacific 
third. The United States of America is 
interested vitally for many reasons. China’s 
trade with us is large. Our trade with the 
Philippines, presently ours to direct and 
guide, also is large. Our Hawaiian islands 
are important, and with the expected devel- 
opment of greater trade through peace, the 
need for agreement is necessary to prevent 
war. Already the Chinese circumstances 
have been listed for discussion, and the first 
duty of the conference will be to agree on the 
basic principles to be applied in reaching 
agreements concerning China, to which all 
the nations must agree. Then, with those 
principles clearly defined, understood and 
subscribed to, armament limitation may be 
taken up with assurance that it will be pru- 
dent, desirable, and safe, reducing the burden 
of support from the people and establishing 
a peace by agreement under which all na- 
tions may work freely and sell their products, 
one to another, in peace and safety. 


* * * 


Y the “territorial integrity’’ and the 
B “administrative integrity’’ of China, 

proposed to be established as a basis 
for international discussion of plans for arma- 
ment limitation is meant that the nations 
participating in the move for world peace will 
agree to respect China’s rights first, in all 
things. That is, no nation shall have any 
“slices” of China for private exploitation, 
and no nation will attempt to take away 
from China in any way the right of China to 
govern in her own land, with her own govern- 
ment agencies free and independent of dicta- 
tion, open or secret, by any nation. China, 
although undeve sloped, is very rich in natural 
resources and foreigners long have sought to 
obtain wealth there by private endeavor, 
relying on their own government to overawe 
China in any dispute. One very rich prov- 
ince in China is the Shantung peninsula, so- 
called, and Japan is now in control of it. 
One party in Japan wants that nation to 
stay there at any cost, and develop it as a 
future continental Japan, in fact, even if 
nominally Chinese. Another party in Japan 
wants that nation to work in harmony with 
China, and eventually get out, leaving a 
record of good development work as will 
naturally make China lean on Japan as best 
friend. Most of C hjna wants Japan to get 
out of Shantung now. But Japan points that 
other nations have areas of decided influence 
or control in China. Thus the armament 
limitation conference must determine the 
principles under which all other nations must 
shape their China policy, and in this way 
make armament reduction possible, give 
China her opportunity as a nation, and es- 
tablish trade in peace with all nations, who 
will save huge naval bills in no other way. 


HE Open-Door Policy” for China 

long has been a question of much 

moment among nations, and when 
the conference gets down to definite work, 
the Chinese war menace will be taken 
up as of prime importance. China, owing 
to her placidity and docility as a nation, 
is without an enemy among the big na- 
cone, unless one accepts the views of 
the Chinese division claiming that_ Japan 
indeed is a designing enemy. Treaties 
and agreements between and among nations 
of the west have sought to establish the 
“open door” policy in China, giving all 
nations equal trading and commercial rights 
in the vast and populous country. There 
is a feeling that the general attitude of Japan 
carries with it a definite purpose to either 
close the open door or have Japan installed 
as doorkeeper, with power to admit or refuse 
any applicant for entrance. The critics of 
Japan declare that country, by her so-called 
“protectorate” over Korea, dominates the 
entrance into China from the northeast, and 
that by her admitted present control of the 
large province of Shantung, with 40,000,000 
inhabitants, already has literal control of 
China apart from the southern ports of rela- 
tively small importance—English, French, 
and Portuguese. Then, too, Japanese capi- 
tal is heavily interested in Chinese mills and 
factories, from iron and cotton. This condi- 
tion menaces the trade of other countries, 
including the United States of America, with 
China, with the chance of eventual elimina- 
tion as China became more a ward of Japan. 
Thus the purpose of establishing by agree- 
ment of the great nations, of ‘‘The Open- 
Door” policy for China would make it pos- 
sible for us to reduce and limit our naval 
expenses, starting a general huge saving in 
taxes, and at the same time revive and main- 
tain a great outlet for our manufactures, as 
well as general commerce with China, di- 
rectly or indirectly benefitting all Americans. 


* * * 


conference will have in the Chinese 
ituation a mighty task to master as 
preliminary to removing a war menace. 
Among the matters to be taken up after 
the nations assist China to set up a general 
central government to be recognized and 
sustained in its work by the agreeing nations, 
will be the important ‘“‘special economic, 
concession, and monopoly privileges.” 
China, long under absolute monarchs, ten 
years ago set up a republic whose path has 
been stormy. North China and South China 
have not always agreed, and attempts have 
been made to bring about civil war between 
the two sections, whose general circumstances 
have been much as those in this country 
before the Civil War. Leading Chinese 
statesmen declare that old special privileges 
granted certain foreign groups, some by force 
and others by bribery of Chinese officials, 
have worked great harm, have proved irri- 
tants, hampered Chinese development, and 
have produced friction among nations. 
Some of these special privileges were given 
by one government of China, and others by 
its successors. This condition has resulted 
in Chinese development generally being 
retarded, while foreigners extract wealth and 
menace China in their own quarrels. The 
progressive men of China do not blame any 
particular nation, and disclaim any attempt 
to seek to restrain any one group. They say, 
in their long bill of general complaint, that 
China can only develop of her own willing- 
ness, and they want all nations to have equal 
opportunities to help her, and, incidentally, 
id themselves through the profits of trade. 
China feels that a financial concession to 
one nation’s representatives, railroads to 
another’s, and so on, cause an overlapping 
of interest provoking trouble. 


T= international armament limitation 


* * * 


of the very grave problems that must 

be solved as a prelude to peace when 
the conference convenes. Although China 
proper is almost two-thirds the area of 
the United States, with a vastly greater 
population, it has comparatively little 
railroad development. Apart from prec- 
ious metals and minerals, China has vast 
deposits of fine coals, hard and soft, first- 


R ‘er the ver in China constitute one 


rate iron and copper, and other metals 
of commerce. The lavish gifts of nature are 
undeveloped because of the lack of railways 
to transport the mined products, for the 
immediate good of China and the general 
of mankind. When the princi ” 

under which China becomes guarant 
integrity are agreed upon, then will pocBon 
the enormous railway development and 
tonun tl and the scramble for business in 

e past will be succeeded by an agreed plan 
in which all the subscribing nations will par- 
ticipate, as their pons rights to considera- 
tion are certified by what President Harding 
foresees as a “Supreme Court of Civiliza- 
tion.” Thus as one of the preludes to arma- 
ment reduction and limitation will be the 
setting up of a guaranteed “railway com- 
mission’ for China. It will be determined 
how the nations will share the contracts, and 
rates will be established over the roads in 
order that any preferential rates may be de- 
termined basically before operation. In 
this manner, then, the fortunes of American 
workmen and manufactories are bound up in 
the settlement of the railroad program for 
China, which, when amicably arranged, will 
be one of the supports of a policy of arma- 
ment reduction and limitation, lessening our 
government cost and our taxes, and aiding 
the revival of general employment. 


* * * 


China present a grave and serious ob- 

stacle to a peaceful working out of 
agreement after which the actual end desired 
may be achieved by the international arma- 
ment limitation conference. Two methods 
of considering these national commit- 
ments are proposed. One is to take 
them as a basis for the entire pro- 
gram, recognizing such as are of apparent 
legality under international law as generally 
understood. he other is to scrap them all 
and start with a new deal for China and all 
the nations interested in the theoretically 
friendly group participating in the confer- 
ence. The sequence of China’s circum- 
stances involve first of all the establishing of 
China as a nation with its own fundamental 
rights. Then will come review of all the 
various commitments, to ascertain if they 
are just as viewed from the joint stand of 
China’s own best interests and the rights of 
all the subscribing nations as proved. This 
procedure is expected to result in a new deal, 
to which a loud opposition is expected from 
an influential group in Japan. In order to 
smooth out and settle all these points, there 
will be taken up the commitments in Si- 
beria, where, in the immensely rich eastern 
section, Japanese interests already have large 
immediate and prospective influences. It 
is believed Japan and the Moscow govern- 
ment and German groups already have a 
clear understanding for the development and 
exploitation of eastern Siberia. As such 
would have a bearing on the China settle- 
ments, and, incidentally, on the entire Far 
East situation, it is of vital importance, say 
informed circles, that all these questions 
be taken up and amicably disposed of in 
order that all concurring nations, including 
the United States, may reduce and limit 
armaments and settle down in peace to 
prosper. 


Fy, chins br national commitments in 


* * * 


HE mandated islands of the Pacific 
ocean, so-called, are those former pos- 
sessions of Germany temporarily 

allotted to the different nations under the 
general terms of the Paris peace treaty 
agreement, and finality is to be sought con- 
cerning them before the international arma- 
ment limitation conference can end its 
duties with arrangements for reducing the 
naval strength and expenditures of the con- 
tracting nations. When the assembly meets 
they will early take up these mandated islands, 
as a step toward world peace by agreement, 
with disciplinary provisions. The Uni 

States is involved particularly, as well as the 
British Empire divisions of Australia, New 


‘Zealand, and Canada. Our chief concern 


is that Japan now under mandate has a 
ring of islands as a barrier between the 
United States and the Philippines. The 
Caroline and Marshall groups in the Pacific, 
formerly German, were given to the custody 
of Japan, which as well has the island of 
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Yap, where we have a cable station on soil 
over which Japan has assumed proprietor- 
ship. We have spent enormous sums on the 
Philippines, and they are our Pacific outpost 
to guard our interests in China. They also 
constitute our first line of sea defence on the 
Pacific, although thousands of miles from our 
own west coast. They also are our flank 
guard of our Hawaiian islands, where already 
the Japanese inhabitants outnumber all 
others. Thus to the conference will come 
Japan with custody of highly important 
potential sea bases between us and our un- 
disputedly owned Philippines. This rears 
a real obstacle to the peace desired until the 
conference can settle permanently the cus- 
tody of the so-called “mandated islands,” 
and decree the circumstances under which 
they shall be retained. When such agree- 
ment is established, the work of preparing 
for armament limitation and reduction can 


be taken up. 
* *” 


HILE nine powers will have im- 

mediate concern in the coming 

international armament limitation 
conference, the “Big Four’’ will dominate 
the proceedings. The four are: the United 
States of America, the British Empire, 
Japan, and France. _The reasons are, in 
each case; as follows: The United States 
today is the leading nation of all in 
commerce, finance, and known resources, 
raw and manufactured. She must have 
world trade in order to keep her industries 
thriving and her farmers rewarded for their 
toil. Continental Europe is in chaos, and 
it is to the Asiatic field that we turn for trade, 
the life of the nation. This trade is men- 
aced by the aspirations of Japan, already 
with a foothold in China and northeast Asia, 
and within her keeping island groups in 
the Pacific between this country and the 
Philippines and China. The British Em- 
pire has Australia’s future to secure, has 
her Indian empire to maintain and her out- 
lying Pacific possessions. Australia, a con- 
tinent in itself, is sparsely settled, and some 
of its leading men fear Japanese colonizing. 
Britain, too, fears the possibility of a Japan- 
Russia alliance in the future, with India, 
long the hope of Russia, lost in strife, thus 
making Australia an easy prey. France 
primarily seeks national safety and integirty 
in alliance with her principal war allies. 
Japan presently holds an apparent strategic 


post, but it is fraught with peril. She holds 
too much potential power for the safety of 
the other three of the “big four,” and in a 
sense holds the key to the entire situation. 
Thus the national life interests of America, 
Britain, and France are linked up in the 
urgent need of a clean settlement of the 
entire Pacific matter. France, too, has a 
strip of coast in China. One of China’s 
statesmen says all the needs for a war or 
peace are present for the conference. So, 
on the success of the conclave rests the hope 
for armament reduction and limitation by 
a warranted agreement, to revive and fortify 
world trade. 


? * * * 


HE first session of the international 

armament reduction conference, so- 

called, to assemble November 11, 
Armistice Day, at Washington, by invitation 
of President Harding, will be signalized 
with a befitting solemnity. The President 
will, as matter of right, be the presiding 
dignitary at the preliminary, while this na- 
tion will be represented by Secretary of 
State Hughes, as ranking cabinet officer, 
with Elihu Root, a former cabinet member 
and great lawyer, assecond. Senator Lodge, 
by virtue of his rank as Senate committee- 
man on foreign relations, as well as because 
of his leadership of his party in the Senate, 
and Senator Underwood, upper House leader 
of his party and considered the ablest of the 
statemen among the Democrats, will com- 
plete our major delegates. Premier Lloyd 
George of the United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Ireland, and senior premier of 
the British Empire states, will head the 
British delegation, with former Premier Sir 
Frederick Borden of Canada representing 
the Dominion of Canada. Australasia and 
South Africa will be especially represented. 
Premier Briand of France and distinguished 
French statesmen will represent their country, 
and the Japanese government has sent its 
ablest men. China, with Dr. Woo, Belgium, 
Italy, Holland, too, will participate. Esti- 
mates of the duration of the first session, 
‘expected to establish the world court, are 
set at two months, by which time it is ex- 
pected to have set up the machinery for 
what President Harding hopes will prove 
“The Supreme Court of Civilization.” 
While the goal is a world peace, secured by 
all that human wisdom can suggest, enor- 


mous obstacles interpose themselves. It is 
the hope of the participating statesmen that 
amicable adjustment of all difficulties may 
be achieved, in order that the nations con- 
trolling the destiny of earth’s people may 
work out their plan for armament limitation 
and lift from humanity the burden of prepa- 
ration costs, and war itself. 


* * * 


HE international armament limita- 
tion conference, to assemble at Wash- 
ington, November 11, on invitation 

of President Harding, is the first tangible 
and concrete attempt to remove the spectre 
of war and usher in a golden age of interna- 
tional amity by which a “Supreme Court 
of Civilization,”’ as the President designates 
it, will in future hear and determine differ- 
ences between or among nations. The con- 
clave is not the aftermath of the European 
war, so its proponents declare, but is for 
the purpose of so settling the Pacific and Far 
East problems that menace harmony be- 
tween and among the allies in the great war 
as to enable those allies to reduce naval 
armament primarily to an agreed basis, and 
so lift the pressing burden of expense and 
taxation. It has been made plain that ‘‘dis- 
armament,” as generally understood, is not 
contemplated at all. The most hoped is 
that the United States, Great Britain and 
her divisions, Japan, and France may get 
together, along with lesser nations, and agree 
first on a basis of agreeing on the future of 
China, in principle and specific initials, 
together with an accord on the rights and 
duties of those nations in the Pacific. Then, 
with that purpose accomplished, the leading * 
nations will consider it safe, prudent and 
wise to seek an agreement for a basis of naval 
armament limitation, in order that the “Big 
Four” and their lesser associated nations, 
principally China, Holland, and Belgium, 
may turn from the burden of maintaining 
their armament at war strength, to the ways 
of peace. They hope thereby to minimize 
unemployment and distress through a world 
revival of industry under peaceful conditions, 
guaranteed by a tribunal whose decrees and 
final orders shail be maintained by economic 
pressure on an offender, with adequate joint 
force in the event that such offender be stub- 
born and refuse to abide by an edict of 
“The Supreme Court of Civilization.” 
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ITHERTO soapsuds and science have not 

exactly been known to pair off and take 

a stroll by themselves. The honest blue 
shirt kept back in the gallery, while self-con- 
scious Science strutted pompously to the front 
of the theatre, ushered there seasonally. Now 
the art of taking jam and ink stains out of 
B. V. D.’s and ladies’ house aprons has become 
a worthy science. 

Who would have thought it? 

If you have ever heard gossip by bustling 
housekeepers, deploring the return of frayed 
shirt-cuffs, frowzy table linen and shrunken 
woolens, winter flannels, and gingham pinafores, 
you know the laundry that has victimized this 
particular unfortunate into doing her business is 
not a functioning member of the Laundryowners 
National Association. 

Ah! then you’ve guessed our lead? 

The Laundryowners National Association was 
born thirty-eight years ago, in the little but 
promising city of Chicago. Some ten years ago 
it took unto itself a renowned secretary in the 
person of one Mr. William E. Fitch. It did 
good work before it found “‘Bill,”’ but has done 
even better work since, and is now able to 
lengthen its skirts and put up its hair. 

Soon after Bill came, a Service Bureau bobbed 
up at the back door begging for entrance and 
a bite to eat. Bill sponsored its cause, the 
L. N. A. opened its heart, and thenceforward 
did these branch departments spring into prom- 
inence. There is the Department of Chemical 
Engineering, which is maintained at the Mellon 
Institute of Industrial Research, and which tells 
the laundry owner what reagents to use and how 
to use them so as to conserve the public’s linen, 
to return them in a condition that fairly radiates 
good cheer, through their cleanliness and whole- 
someness, and particularly to examine fabrics 
and to prescribe proper treatment for them. It 
was during this examination of fabrics that some 
of their faults and foibles were discovered. 

The Department of Mechanical Engineering 
has as its duty to teach the laundry owner how 
to arrange his machinery for efficiency, how to 
get the largest number of “‘B. T. U.’s’’ out of the 
coal, gas, or oil burned under his boilers; and, 
what is perhaps more important, how to build 
and ventilate his laundry so as to have it a joyful 
place in which to work, which condition is always 
well advertised in the product turned out. 

Then the Department of Cost Accounting, 
which tells the laundry owner the result of all 
these efficient practices in the form of cost of 
production records. 

Lastly, the Department of Publicity conveys 
all of this good news to the general public and 
keeps it informed as to the progress that is being 
made in the industry. 

It was found that the adoption of this rather 
huge orphan added zest to the work of the L. N. 
A., and the latter has thrived beautifully. They 
had a little parlor motto that served as a tonic, 
now and then, for the benefit of the employers 
of different laundries. It read something like 
this, in a notice served the employees: 

“You are not working for me, but you and I 
together are working for the public. Service is 
all we have to sell, and the public is the big boss, 
because they only buy what suits them. If we 


An American industry linked 


Science with Soapsuds 


Wherein Science joins hands with the Laundryowners National Association in discovering some 
interesting facts affecting both the public and the laundries 


together succeed in suiting the big boss, we shall 
all prosper; if not, we shall go into the discard, 
where we belong.”’ 

Prescriptions such as this, mostly by Dr. 
Fitch, L. E. (laundry expert) kept the L. N. A. 
healthy and sound. This same gentleman has 
oft pointed out to his family that the work of the 
Service Department, while immensely valuable 
to the Association, is of equal value to the 
public, and is principally valuable to members 
because it helps them to better serve the public. 

This L. N. A. person has never annexed what 
many college professors of science and arts know 
to be LL. D.’s and M. A.’s, but he has taken a 
degree in science, termed an L. T. B., which, 
unabbreviated, spells ‘‘Laundry Trouble Buster.” 
This particular title was a single thing until the 
original bearer made it so popular that it married 
and multiplied on the face of the earth. 

Now having established this particular family 
with a home and visible means of support, we will 
attempt to prove to the incredulous that there is 
science in soapsuds. 

As has been intimated before, many frowns 
have been cast in the direction of a sun-tanned 
laundry wagon-driver by indignant housewives 
upon receiving their weekly stipend of ‘“‘clean 
cloes’’. An entirely innocent striped blouse sent 
off whole returns looking like the abbreviated 
raiment of Kyra, the famed Oriental danseuse. 
That being the case, Johnny has no respectable 
blouse to wear on Sunday. ‘Oh me, oh my!” 

Sometimes the laundry is at fault. Sometimes 
the dry goods store is at fault. But just as often 
the irate housewife herself is at fault. Now, 
however, since Science has knocked and gained 
admittance, appearing with a shabby hat and 
umbrella and a brown bag stuffed with micro- 
scope, balancers, test tubes, logic and loga- 
rithms, the number of distraught housewives 
lessen considerably, and laundries all over the 
country thrive more freely upon public favor. 

The housewife who is at fault, when she is at 
fault, will thoughtlessly puncture the texture of 
her toweling, table linen, and other house fur- 
nishing material with pins! She will cut bread 
on the dining-room table without using a bread 
board; she will, if she owns a nervous husband, 
observe this husband drawing pictures with his 
knife on the tablecloth; the husband will then, 
perhaps, dry his razor blade on the towel in the 
bathroom, while he argues about the week’s 
milk bill. Probably strong acids are accident- 
ally spilled on the materials her family wear! 
All this does not exactly prolong the life of a 
piece of goods! 

Naturally, after such an article, weakened by 
all this rough and promiscuous treatment, is 
brought to the laundry and put through the nine 
cleansing and purifying baths, it refuses to behave 
itself, and when it has come through to the iron- 
ing room, it is more or less of a wreck—mostly 
more! This is where the laundry comes in for 
its share of the blame, if it be not a paradox to 
say the institution is at fault and still blameless 
at the same time. 

It is merely the story of a kingdom lost for 
the want of a nail. One single thread, broken, 
can work more steady havoc with a piece of 
material, no matter how strong, than one can 
easily imagine. 


_ serves the spanking. 


. i 


Ofttimes, however, the dry goods store de- 
Novice shcppers (yes, | 
mean newly-weds mostly) will inevitably become 
victims of fraud, and there have been many cases 
where, for instance, a piece of toweling, bought 
in all good faith, and with the understanding that 
it was coarse unbleached linen crash, really turned 
out to have a warp of a good three-ply cotton 
thread, but a “‘filling’’ of nothing more than jute 
or hemp paper. ., 

Now that Mr. Science is here, let us flatter him 
with some attention! 

It is this worth-while gentleman who is now 
flitting about the various chemical laboratories 
connected with the L. N. A., ascertaining just 
how much wearing quality a piece of silk, cotton, 
woolen, or a combination of the three has. He 
has examined this fabric under his powerful mi- 
croscope; he has lit his pipe and started work 
on studying the curious way in which the slight- 
est weakening of a single thread quickly leads 
to an unsightly hole; he has measured with deli- 
cate instruments and with the strength of a 
bewildering variety of searching chemical tests 
the strength of the tiny fibres and the dyes used 
in coloring them. 

Nothing has been overlooked that could help 
to show why one piece of linen, flannel, or other 
kind of cloth is’ so much more durable than 
another, of apparently. like quality; why the 
colors of one are so enduring, while those of an- 
other quickly fade or run together. 

Then this learned, shabby creature has 
thumbed his text-books on ‘“‘acids’”’ and offers 
us the following information: 

“The corrosive action of some acids used in 
the household is powerful enough to produce 
a hole the instant it touches a piece of cloth. 
Others only weaken the cloth’s fibres, so that a 
hole develops when it is washed or subjected to 
further wear. 

“Some of the many acids which Science warns 
us to be careful to keep from contact with textile 
fabrics are hydrochloric acid, used in remedies for 
dyspepsia, in testing milk for butter fat, in 
soldering, etc; sulphuric acid, which is used in 
automobile storage batteries; oxalic acid, which 
is found in many metal polishes, stain removers, 
and ink eradicators; lead nitrate, an ingredient 
of many patent preparations for chapped hands; 
Dakin-Carrol solution, a widely-used antiseptic; 
caustic soda, which is present in some cuticle 
removers, and nitric or chromic acid, which is 
an ingredient of many wart and corn removers.” 

Now that Science and soapsuds have met on 
a common level, we may hope for a minimum 
number of disabled shirts and incapacitated 
house-aprons! 


Thanksgiving 


WE ought to make the moments notes 
Of happy, glad Thanksgiving, 
The hours and days a silent phrase 
Of music we are living. 
And so the theme should swell and grow 
As weeks and months pass o’er us, 
And rise sublime at this good time, 
A grand Thanksgiving chorus. 


—Ella Wheeler Wilcex. 
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From Shark Skin to Shoes 


How the dreaded and despised scavenger of the 
seas has been made to take his proper place in 
the economic scheme of humankind ~~ 


N age that has seen the conveniences and 
comforts of mankind increased a hundred- 
fold—that, through inventions and dis- 

coveries, has created new employments for 
millions of the race—that has witnessed not one 
but many nations “‘born in a day’’—that has 
experienced the lengthening of human life by 
sanitation, hygiene and science; such an age, 
it may be imagined, can have but few thril!s of 
nove! origin left. In fact the age we !ive in has 
become so used to miracles that it has lost the 
meaning of the miraculous. The only stirring 
emotion that remains would seem to be admira- 
tion, and whatever calls this forth must be 
wonde rful indeed. 

In the advent of the Ocean Leather Company 
the conditions for inspiring admiration, not un- 
mingled with awe, are adequately filled. From 
primeval and exhaustless resources it obtains 
raw material for a great new industry which costs 
nothing but putting forth the hand to grasp it. 
It employs in its enterprise the arts and sciences 
of peace and war, and, besides furnishing the 
basis of manufactures, provides new food sup- 
plies for man. By utilizing the shark, the 
“tiocr” of the sea, with other marine vagebonds, 
it transforms a destroyer into a_ benefactor. 
“Out of the eater came meat,’’ and from the 
coverings and entrails of ocean monsters a wealth 
of commodities of commerce, by the magic wand 
of a scientist of vision with enterprise to apply 
his science to the common welfare. The name 
of the man will go down to posterity along with 
those of Watt, Stephenson, Whitney, Franklin, 
Morse, Fulton, Bell, Edison and other great in- 
ventors of the age. It is the name of Alfred 
Ehrenreich, D.Sc., founder and president of 
the Ocean Leather Company, Inc., who, although 
born in Austria and coming to this country only 
seven years ago, has taken his place among the 
royalty of American industry. 

\fter completing his studies in Bohemia and 
in Vienna, Dr. Alfred Ehrenreich took employ- 
ment with various banking houses. He soon 
discovered that he was not interested in finances, 
and, casting about elsewhere, was entrusted with 


THomas Epson inspecting the plant of the Ocean Leather 
Company, Sanibel Island, Florida 





important positions in industrial 
establishments. His vacations, lasting 
four weeks, were usually spent on the 
Adriatic and Mediterranean, as he 
not only loved fishing, but was al- 
ways greatly interested in deep sea 
life. 

About sixteen years ago, in scien- 
tific papers, he had dealt with the 
anatomy and habits of sharks and 
kindred fish. He early realized that 
if properly handled the shark could 
become the most valuable of fish. 
Still he had no knowledge of tanning 
and but little of chemistry, having 
had only a few lessons on the latter 
subject in school. To tanners and 
chemists he submitted the skins and 
other parts of sharks for experimental 
purposes, but found he only wasted 
his money, because not the slightest 
result was obtained. 

Years later, in a little laboratory in 
Vienna, he discovered that he could 
render a most valuable oil from the 
livers of sharks, also that shark meat 
was edible. After more years passed 
in experimenting, he heard of a chem- 
ist in Copenhagen who claimed that 
he was able to tan shark hides. At 
once he proceeded to the Danish 
capital, where the chemist showed him something 
that looked to him like leather. Then he became 
interested in the art of tanning and thought the 
time favorable to start the industry on a small 
scale in England. He was ready to start when 
the war broke out and was then advised by 
English friends to begin the business in the 
United States. 

Dr. Ehrenreich came here the latter part of 
1914 only to find that no interest could be stirred 
up in this country. He had no patents, and the 
exhibition of his small samples met nothing but 
ridicule. When at length a_ willing associate 
appeared, in two years he proved unsuitable. 
Dr. Ehrenreich, however, persevered with his ex- 
perimenting. Working day and night 
he eventually succeeded in perfecting 
inventions, not only to tan shark 
leather for every conceivable purpose, 
and remove the “‘shagreen,”’ or dermal 
denticles, but to utilize, to great 
advantage, the entire shark’s body. 

When the practicability of the 
industry had thus been demonstrated, 
Secretary William C. Redfield (Nov- 
ember 23,1918) wrote an endorsement 
of the application for authorization of 
an issue of stock, in which he said the 
Department of Commerce ‘‘would re- 
gard it as a public duty to promote in 
every practicable way an enterprise 
promising so much to the public.” 
This was the application of the Ocean 
Leather Company, Inc., for authority 
to sell $500,000 of preferred stock. 
Americans like Theodore Roosevelt, 
John Burroughs, Thomas Edison, 
Henry Ford, Gifford Pinchot, John 
K. Tener, and Ferdinand W. Peck, 














CoLonEL ROOSEVELT harpooning a devil fish (manta) 


together with the Department of Commerce, its 
Bureau of Fisheries and Bureau of Standards, 
have endorsed this industry and the company 
is on its way to a tremendous success. 

A Washington despatch, telling of the favor- 
able reports on shark leather by the Bureau of 
Standards, instigated an article by Dr. Ehren- 
reich to answer the question the public would 
naturally ask, ‘‘Are there ‘enough sharks?’ 
With an emphatic ‘‘Yes,”’ he proceeds to give a 
lot of information, which is here condensed: 

Sharks occur in all oceans—temperate, tropi- 
cal and polar. They are migratory and follow 
the schools of food fish. Sharks are viviparous 
and oviparous, male and female are double- 
sexed. Viviparous sharks, which bear their 
young alive, have between eight and forty-four 
at a time, depending upon the species. Ovi- 
parous sharks lay eggs. Sharks propagate very 
fast and authorities in ichthyology claim that 
between 1,000,000 and 1,250,000 a day pass 
in and out coastal channels between Cape Hat- 
teras and San Roque. They are apt to be very 
abundant where coo! and warm ocean waters 
meet, owing to a well-known ecological sequence 
of food supply, and fairly reliable deductions for 
locating them can be made from charts of ocean 
circulations and temperatures. The latest au- 
thoritative monograph on the group lists 514 
species of sharks, and six species of rays and 
skates, for the entire world. Among the 514 
shark species there are only five of the so-called 
man-eating variety, but it might happen, and 
probably has happened, that species not sup- 
posed to be man-eating would attack human 
beings under the urge of hunger. Sharks con- 
sume daily their own weight in food, which is 
enough said to give an idea of their great de- 
structiveness. They grow very old and then 
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become cantankerous and cannibalistic, devour- 


ing their own species. (According to a circular 


ALFRED EHRENREICH, father of the industry: 
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Dr. Ehrenreich here 
the Bureau of Fisheries, 
entitled ‘“‘Sharks as Food,’’ an eight-page docu- 
ment, more than five-cighths of which is taken 
up by no less than thirty recipes for dishes of 
shark meat 


cattle feed and fertilizer.’’ 


refers to a circular of 


“| have mentioned every particle of the fish,” 
he says with the humorous comment, ‘“‘and we 
have therefore gone far beyond the 
dream of the packers, who utilize every- 
thing but the squeal. Interested parties 
visiting the stations of the Ocean 
Leather Company will find that this 
company is even canning the smell. 
As to the teeth, | have proposed to a 
chamber of commerce of a Southern 
city to make these wonderful teeth the 
emblem of the pawnbrokers, with the 
insignia In hoc semper.’’ As a matter 
of fact, shark’s teeth are much in use 
for ornaments among the natives of 
Pacific islands, where also whole shark’s 
jaws are mounted as trophies, like 
moose heads in America. Possibly for 
such purposes and articles of utility the 
maws of sharks might be made the 

basis of profitable manufactures 
Sharks have eight rows of teeth, 
which they do not use for masticating, 
but only to catch and strain their prey, 
and have no tongue. .They swallow 
their food whole, do not digest prop- 
erly, and therefore suffer from liver en- 
largement—hence their rich oi! yield 

and much of their weight 
Dr. Ehrenreich dissected one 
weighed seven hundred pounds. He 
that he is trying to make a 
compound out of the dermal denticles 
to cut diamonds, as it has been found 
that these particles are harder than 

corundum 

Under date of January 17, 
Bureau of Standards made a 
report to the Ocean Leather 
Company sharkskin for 
shoe upper leather, showing, 
as results of twenty-four 
Tensile strength, 


that 


States 
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on 


tests: 


5,629 pounds per square inch; ulti- 


mate elongation in two inches, thirty- 
four per cent. These the report com- 
pares with results from tests of other 
materia! as follows: Tests of twenty- 
four samples taken from six calfskins, 
from six different shoe manufacturers 
\verage tensile strength, 4,578 pounds 
per square inch; average elongation in 
two inches, forty-two per cent. Tests 
of sixteen samples taken from four 
sides of upper leather from four dif- 
ferent shoe manufacturers: Average 
tensile strength, 3,970 pounds per 

juare inch: average elongation in two 
inches, forty-seven per cent 

Another report the same month 
deals with shark shoe uppers. The 
Bureau had several pairs of shoes 
made, the upper of one shoe heing 
shark leather and that of the other 
calf leather These shoes were sub- 
jected to actual service tests on indi- 
viduals for ten wecks. Following is a 
summary of the comparisons that the 
experts of the Bureau of Standards 
made 

When new, the shoes made from 
shark leather compare favorably in 
appearance with those made from calf 
leather. A pebbled aspect, due to the 
shagreen covering the raw skin, is 
characteristic of shark leather, but is 
not considered objectionable 

The shark leather does not pipe, 
whereas calf leather often pipes badly 
When the shark leather creases, on 
account of the bending of the foot in 
walking, the color is dull as compared 
with the parts that do not bend. This 
contrast is more prominent in tan and mahogany 
colored leathers, but is not noticeable on the 
black finish shark leather. 


There are indications that the shark leather 
does not scuff off as easily as does the calf leather 
which may be on account of the hard shell-like 
surface of the shark leather. 

With varying results and tensile strength 
up to 6,000 pounds, two black skins furnished 
for test had an average tensile strength of 5,200 
pounds per square inch. 

Shark skin makes a very superior shoe leather 
and combines to an unusua! degree beauty of 
appearance with hitherto unknown wearing 
qualities, and great strength of fibre. 

Cordovan leather has a tensile strength of about 
two thousand pounds per square inch, and is more 
durable than either calf or side leathers. 

“It is our opinion, based on the preliminary 
observations noted above,”’ the report concludes, 
“that shark leather may be used successfully in 
the manufacture of shoes.” 

Secretary Redfield while in office took 
enthusiastic interest in the shark leather 
project. Writing to the company in reply 
to its inquiry about airplanes, etc., he took 
occasion to express his thanks for samples of 
aquatic leathers and articles made therefrom, 
adding, ‘‘Both in public addresses and in pri- 
vate conversations, I have had occasion to 
refer to these samples and to the very great 
progress that they represent in the utilization 
of hitherto partly or wholly neglected sources 
of supply.” 

Again, in a letter mentioning that he had 
shown specimens of the company’s output to 
the assembled directors of the National Indus- 
trial Conference Board, Secretary Redcficld 
wrote: ‘‘I take this opportunity to expres 
personal congratulations upon the earnest 


an 


Frepb C. Lutui, vice-president and one of the pioneer 


of the industry 


continuous way in which you have pressed the 
development of this new industry, and sincerely 
believe that you are taking a forward step of 
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importance to the country, in which I hope you 
mav have full success.” 

Then, in a letter dated September 9, 1919, 
Secretary Redfield pledged his interest in private 
life, as he had showed it in his official capacity, 
in these words: “I trust to be able in private 
affairs to be of service to the public as much as 
in public office itself, and in that connection not 
to forget the men who have had the courage and 
vision to take up new industries and develop 
them as you have done.” 

Secretary Redfield was, in fact, one of the 
pioneers of the industry. For many months in 
1918 the scientific staff of the Bureau of Fish- 
erics, Department of Commerce, engaged itself 
in promoting the utilization of aquatic materials 
for food and leather purposes. The scientists 
went so far as to establish a small plant for mak- 
ing oils and fertilizer from seal carcasses. It 
was after having seen the specimens of leather 
produced from shark hide, porpoise, devilfish, 


and other sea animal skins, and exhibiting them 
to the National Industrial Board, that Secretary 
Redficld took under consideration the use of air- 
planes and hydroplanes in connection with the 
fisheries 

[heodore Roosevelt was a friend and sup- 
porter of Dr. Ehrenreich, and his admirer, along 
with other notable men as already mentioncd. 


Highly appreciative articles on the enterprise, 


some them beautifully illustrated, have been 
published by such papers and magazines as the 
Scientific American, Ladies’ Home Journal, Sat- 
urday Fvening Post, Leslie’s, New York Globe 
ind Dearborn Indebendent (Henry Ford’s jour- 
nai Artistically illustrated prints issued by 
the Ocean Leather Company itself enrich the 


literature of the subject 

Dr. Ehrenreich is very grateful to Mr. Lewis 
adcliffe (Bureau of Fisheries, Washington, D.C.), 
Bureau of Standards, Washington, 


owker 





CommoporE FERDINAND W. Peck, Chicago's best 
known citizen —a director of and enthusiastic 
liever in the Ocean Leather Company 





D.C.), Dr. Allen Rogers (Pratt Institute, Brook- 
lyn), Robert Cushman Murphy (Curator Ameri- 
can Museum of Natural History), John T. Nichols 
(American Museum of Natural History), Dr. 
Hugh M. Smith, and Dr. Moore, in charge of 
the Bureau of Fisheries, Washington, D.C., Mr. 
Wormely, Dr. Brown, and Dr. Stratton, (Bureau 
of Standards, Washington, D.C.) who made it 
possible for him to make a success of this 
wonderful industry. 

The Ocean Leather Company is the only con- 
cern producing and marketing leather made from 














CoLONEL ROOSEVELT in his 
fishing outfit 


the skins of sharks, porpoise and other aquatic 
animals: The process employed is exclusively 
owned by this company and is fully 
tected by broad and basic patents. The main 
office of the company is at New York, N. Y 
Its tannery is situated at Newark, New Jersey, 
and it has fishing stations at Morehead City, 
North Carolina, and Fort Myers, Sanibel 
Island, Florida, and Nassau, Bahama Islands 
\t these points the waters are infested with 
millions of sharks, and fish, sca mammals, and 
other sea creatures. It is planned to establish 
additional seaboard stations along the Atlantic 
and Pacific coasts. The fertilizer, oils, and 
other by-products are manufactured at the re- 
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JOHN K. TENER, former Governor of 
Pennsylvania, who sees in this new industry a 
promise of great benefits to this country 


duction plants in Morehead City and Fort Myers, 
while the hides are shipped to the tannery in 
Newark, where they are converted into !eather 

\ number of leading leather goods manufac- 
turers are now producing a variety of articles 
from this sea leather. They vouch for its supe- 
riority over animal hides in appearance and 
quality. These firms have not only absorbed 
the company’s entire output, but orders on hand 
are far in excess of production. With the vast 
demand for its product and the exclusive control 
of its patented process, the Ocean Leather Com- 
pany is building up an industry that is hound 
to grow to gigantic proportions 

In an interview on the subject of ocean 
leather, former Governor John K. Tener of Penn- 
sylvania said: ‘‘Extravagance begets economy. 
The world having passed through, it may be 
said ‘lived through’ a period of unprecedented 
extravagance, now awakens after the debauch, 
rubs its eyes and ‘swears off forever,’ ‘turns over 
a new leaf,’ and adopts ‘economy’ as its slogan 

“Out of this weird period of reckless extrava- 
gance will come many economical changes, new 
ideas and discoveries. Already, and to me 
wonderful beyond words, that of making leather 

the best leather for all purposes—from shark 
skin by processes discovered by the Ocean Lea- 
ther Company, Incorporated. It is difficult, 
if not impossible, for one to realize what this 
tremendous economy means to the world or the 
benefits which will result from it 

“Sharks furnish an inexhaustible supply of 
raw material heretofore regarded as valueless, 
but now readily converted by the Ocean Leather 
Company into the finest quality of leather. The 
remarkable results. obtained by this company 
will effect an economy so far-reaching that every 
man, woman, and child on earth will benefit 
It may be summed up in the following few words 
inexhaustible supply of raw material which has 
been going to waste for thousands of years will 
henceforth: be utilized in the production of one 
of the world’s great staples—leather—leather of 
the finest quality, the demand for which already 
greatly exceeds the supply.” 
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Are our manufacturers and business men of today asleep at the 
switch? Must foreign markets starve for lack of American exports? 


World Trade and the U.S.A. 


We have the goods, the productive facilities, the transportation 
arrangements, the brains and the capital— why not get our share 


ETURNING to this country after three 
R' and one-half years absence, | was as- 
tonished to find the stagnation existing 
in business affairs. It has been my privilege 
during these years to visit all of the countries on 
the European continent, including part of Soviet 
Russia. Not once but many times have I swung 
back and forth since November, 1918, and had 
the opportunity to observe the changing condi- 
tions, not only within each country, but between 
countries. While we are standing, awaiting the 
adjustment of foreign exchange, governmental 
stability and credit extensions, other nations 
were getting under way, to not only secure their 
share of the old world markets, but to close the 
door behind them to our utter exclusion. 

The quicker American business institutions 
commence an educational program to directly 
acquaint themselves with foreign business meth- 
ods and possibilities, the sooner will we occupy 
our proper sphere in the marts of the world. We 


of trade in the markets of the world? 


By MAJOR J. L. MACSWIGGEN 


must learn that it is almost as easy to conclude a 
trade transaction, direct with the Old World 
tradesmen, as it is with concerns located in 
different sections of United States. 

It is quite true that America has, through the 
Department of Commerce and other organized 
trade or commercial agencies, attempted to keep 
apace of the situation, but this is not sufficient. 
The European has learned, among the other les- 
sons of the late conflict, that commercial relations 
must be maintained on a closer to the source 
basis. He knew it before the war, but the com- 
plete domination of new ideas and their opera- 
tion was entirely within the power of Europe’s 
trade power—Germany. America has unques- 
tionably obtained: such a start on the balance 
of the world, in the manufacture of machinery 


and tools, automobiles and their constituent 

parts, electrical equipment, shoe production 

and many other lines that it will never be 

overtaken. Why then, this period ‘‘of re- 
adjustment?’ A great many theories have been 
and are now being advanced for this cessation of 
activity in our industrial plants. There are a few 
facts remaining, however. We have the goods, 
the top notch productive facilities, the transpor- 
tation arrangements, the brains and the capital 
From a standpoint of getting busy, within the 
boundaries of our own domain, these reasons 
would constitute another reason for getting into 
the highways and byways to sell our wares. In 
the past thirty years, when America made its 
greatest industrial strides, the internal devclop- 
ment. did not warrant the searching out of a 
market where surplus stocks could be disposed 
of, when the internal supply became greater 
than the demand. The old order of things has 
changed and we are no longer a ‘“‘one {street” 

(Continued on page 310) 
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Within the border of the confederated republics of Czecho-Slovakia alone lies a great opportunity for American enterprise, American 


trade and American manufactures 
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Handles More Money Than Any 
Other Man in the World 


Colonel Frank White, as Uncle Sam’s treasurer, 
writes checks for millions and deals with amounts 
that astonish the layman 


N an Illinois prairie town, with a real ‘Main 
| Street,”’ where real folks lived, overlooked 

by a modern novelist, and amid surroundings 
that have produced great men, Colonel Frank 
White, the treasurer of the United States, was 
born. It was called “Stillman Valley.” The 
date was nearly sixty-five years ago. Here set- 
tled the sturdy pioneers who were pushing on 
towards the West. This was the historic spot 
where the first battle of the Black Hawk War 
was fought—when Abraham Lincoln appeared 
in his first service as an American volunteer 
soldier 

* + * 

Colonel Frank White’s father, Joshua White, 
came from Virginia, and was descended from the 
early settlers of Loudon County. His mother’s 
ancestors settled in Salisbury in 1640, so that the 
present treasurer of the United States of America 
comes from the sturdy and original American 
on both sides. His great-great-grandfather 
nded to the alarm at Lexington Green. It 
was this selectman of Brimfield who made the 
famous historical utterance: ‘‘People who use 
tea unjustly taxed by the British should be 
despised.”’ 


stocl 


resp 


7 ~ * 

In 1880 this youth of “Stillman Valley” gradu- 
ated with high honors from the University of 
Illinois, winning the degree of B. S. in civil engi- 
neering, and his alma mater honored him in 
1904 with the degree of LL.D. He took up an 
engineering career, but the call of the West was 
strong. In 1882 he located in Dakota—what is 
now North Dakota—to grow up with the country 
as his parents had done in Illinois. His home 
was at Valley City, where a cluster of trees on 
the banks of the Sheyenne, North Dakota, in 
that great stretch of prairie land, made it stand 
out as an oasis in a desert of buffalo grass. He 
was in the territorial legislature and was honored 
by his constituents by re-elections frequent and 
promotions often. A sturdy, practical farmer— 
just like his Lexington forbears—he was later 
twice elected Governor. The history of the 
development of Dakota as a territory, and 
North Dakota as a state, cannot be written with- 


out recording the activities of Colonel Frank 
White 


* a * 

When President McKinley issued his call for 
volunteers in 1898, it was natural that Frank 
White should head the first battalion of the 
North Dakota regiment. His services in the 
Philippines, under the heroic leadership of Gen- 
eral Lawton, again proved the mettle of American 
volunteer soldiers. Services in the Philippines 
meant something in those days, for the ravages 
of disease and unsanitary conditions made heavy 
inroads on the health of every man who served 
abroad in the Spanish-American war. Many of 
them died within ten years following the war, 
because of constitutions undermined by disease 
during their services. The advance that was 
mace in the sanitation and health of soldiers in 
the \Vorld War, as compared with the days of 
98, made it seem like a tragedy to look back over 
the stalwart and splendid young lives lost through 
disease and conditions that should not have been 
Permitted. 

[he spirit of the “Minute Men” has ever 


thrilled in Frank White. His services in the 
National Guard brings out the fact that nearly 
all of the officers in the late World War were 
members of the National Guard. Even his own 
little town, Valley City, North Dakota, furnished 
twenty-six officers in the recent war. When the 
first American troops embarked for France, al- 
though he had to mark in his examination papers 
“‘age—sixty-one,’’ Colonel White’s ability as an 
organizer and his military services could not be 
overlooked, and he soon found himself on his 
way overseas. When the medical examiners 
began to shake their heads, looking at the card 
emblazoned ‘“‘sixty-one,”’ he offered to put on the 
gloves and “knock ’em out!’”’ His life as a 
farmer and early training had developed muscle 
as well as brains. 
OK * « 

The record of the North Dakota soldiers 
overseas was inspired by the previous splendid 
military record of Colonel Frank White. As 
a leader in civic life and 
volunteer soldier service, he 
had exemplified the ideals of 
American citizenship. 

When his name was pro- 
posed as treasurer of the 
Jnited States, there was no 
hesitancy in the appoint- 
ment, because of his inherent 
and proved ability, and his 
masterful knowledge of 
finance and business. His 
military service served him 
well in knowing men. Just 
an all-around, thorough, 
typical all-American was 
appointed treasurer of the 
United States. 

Colonel Frank White 
succeeded Treasurer John 
Burke, who also hailed from 
the wind-swept plains of 
North Dakota. When men 
are selected for certain posi- 
tions from certain states and 
make a success, it is natural 
that one from that same 
state should follow. North 
Dakota is becoming the 
mother of the United States 
treasurers, as Virginia and 
Ohio has become the mother 
of Presidents. 

The thrilling experiences 
of Colonel White in the 
Philippines and service in 
the World War make a con- 
trast to his quiet and force- 
ful work as a farmer and 
leader in civic affairs. While 
in state politics he was 
elected to the House and 
State Senate with scarcely 
any opposition, as he was 
early recognized as a real 
representative citizen and 
political force and influence 
that logically fitted him for 
positions of responsibility. 

There was the magic of 


memories in a chat when I met him at a dinner, 
recalling the days on the prairies of North Dakota, 
where the plovers sang and the little wild roses 
insisted on blooming in the whistling winds in 
June time. This great sea of prairie, with its 
winding, well-trod Indian trails, has blossomed 
into a state of farm wealth, with little islands of 
trees scattered here and there, every one repre- 
senting homes of American farmers, with silos as 
castle turrets barricaded by big red barns. 

Colonel White took up his work as treasurer 
of the United States of America in the same thor- 
ough, matter of fact, modest way in which he 
has always performed public services. When | 
saw him handle a bundle of bills piled twelve 
inches high, containing four thousand ten-thou- 
sand-dollar certificates, I gasped when I realized 
I was in the presence of forty million dollars. 
This sturdy descendant of those who fought on 
Lexington Green signed a receipt for thirteen 
billion of United States’ assets. He wrote 
checks for a million dollars without quiver of an 
eye, for Frank White is accustomed to big things, 
and has a genius for attending to little things 
that make big things. This little bundle of bills 
represented seventy-six tons of precious gold 
metal. Every bank note and bill that the 
American people or the world use for the next 
four years, at least, will contain the signature 
of this modest man from North Dakota, as treas- 
urer of the United States His signature will 
become as famous as that of “‘Spinner,’’ who was 
treasurer in the days succeeding the Civil War, 
when his familiar back-hand signature was util- 
ized in the making of a type called ‘Spinner 
Script,” 


Photo by Harris & Ewing 


COLONEL FRANK WHITE 
Treasurer of the United States 
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In conversation with Colonel White he re- 
marked, with a twinkle in his eye, “‘| have a 
visiting card which I hope will go freely into 
the hands of the people as prosperity returns.” 


Photo by Harris & Ewing 


MRS. FRANK WHITE 


These days are coming and bank note currency 
generally used will contain the name of Frank 
White, adding a fitting distinction to the fame of 
his sturdy New England ancestors—the Whites 
and the Browns—paternal 
and maternal, glorified in the 
glorious green of the Ameri- 
can bank note. His signed 
manuscripts will never be 
returned by dyspeptic editors. 
The people have an abiding- 
interest in the documents 
bearing the signature of 
magic import —‘‘ Treasurer, 
oA 
There is a great satisfaction 
in knowing that the treasurer 
of the United States is a man 
like Frank White. With these 
tremendous responsibilities, 
and under bonds perhaps un- 
rivalled in the world today, 
the bonds that transcend 
even all other sureties in the 
case of Frank White are the 
bonds of friendship that he 
has formed in a life of useful 
activity; the bonds of citi- 
zenship, and, beyond all, the 
bonds of patriotism that 
hold firm and fast the mem- 
ory of deeds worthy a true 
American 
Most happily did Mr. 
White choose for his life 
partner one with a pedigree 
as illustrious as his own. 
Mrs. Frank White was Miss 
Elsie Hadley, born near 
Waynesville, Clinton County, 
Ohio. She is descended from 
a long line of American 
Friends. Hadley of North 
Carolina and Nickerson of 
Massachusetts on her father’s 
side, Mather and Longstreth 
on her mother’s side, were 


WORLD TRADE AND THE U. 


wares must from necessity be laid 
at the feet of the passers by in the avenues and 
highways of the world’s commercial centers 

\t the present time, our producers have per- 
mitted the idea of consular invoices, customs 
duties and foreign languages to so clog their 
brain that the only possible use we had for con- 
nection with outside. countries the 
sights 


country, our 


was to see 


* * * 


Many illustrations could be given of what is 
being accomplished in a small way by some of the 
more enterprising of our manufacturers—one will 
fit into this story very well. A machinery manu- 
facturer of not too large capital had a son who 
went over with the other two million during 
1917-18. The son looked around, he scented 
the future; he saw the currency of the realm 
drop to less than. one-third of its former value, 
but his backbone was not pliable. When the 
conflict ended he came back and had a talk with 
father and the directors; the plan was laughed 
at. It was utterly impossible to imagine placing 
their wares on the European continent, with 
bad between nations, and without 
years of experience in language: and customs. 
Young America finally obtained the necessary 
permission and went forth, equipped with a lot 
of ‘“‘go get ’em”’ enthusiasm “and five machines 
[he machines cost $400 each-in America. He 
employed an interpreter, put his money in a 
branch of an American bank, and went to work. 


credits so 


-credit. 


Continued from page 308 


Within five weeks the machines were all placed 
on trial; within eight weeks they were sold on 
His credit arrangement was such that 
the interest on deferred payments covered the 
fluctuation in exchange. He has been in Europe 
just a little over one year, and has sold two 
hundred machines. The factory in America 
has been helped over the rough spots of domestic 
depression through the far-sightedness of the 
son. 

The old maxim of where there is a will there is 
a way is all that is needed to overcome the buga- 
boos of doing business direct with a foreign con- 
sumer. One of the great stalking skeletons 
which has scared our producers is now almost 
silenced. Bolshevism is finished—it has almost 
given up the ghost. Its deadly influence has 
entirely lost its power outside of Russia, and 
within that country is rapidly waning in control. 
While in Odessa recently I talked with a number 
of former prominent Russians and some of the 
lesser Commune leaders. Their conversation 
and ac ions proved that the cause of Lenine and 
Trotzky had spent its best efforts without suc- 
cess. Further evidence of lessening of Bolshe- 
vistic influence is found in Roumania. Fifteen 
months ago this country was a seething mass of 
unrest, with a burning desire to join with the 
forces of Moscow. Organized activities were 
carrying forward plans for this accomplishment. 
Today the situation is much altered, and the 
Roumanians are more inclined to remain Rou- 


her ancestors. Starting her education in the 
public schools of Indianapolis, she won the degree 
of B.S. in Eastham College, Richmond, Indiana 
she won M.S. in the University of Michigan, 
mathematics, astonomy and literature being her 
strong cards. While at Ann Arbor she was a mem- 
ber of a musical association. Miss Hadley taught 
in advanced schools for some years, including the 
high school at Ann Arbor, while completing her 
university course. The year before her marriage 
she taught mathematics in the State Normal 
School at Valley City, North Dakota. She was 
married to Frank White in Indianapolis, Septem- 
ber 19, 1894, They have one son, Edwin Lee 
White, who served as lieutenant in the navy 
during the late war. ‘ 

Mrs. White did her part as a farmer's wife 
until the farm was disposed of when Major White 
was Called into active service, in 1898. While her 
husband was in service in the Philippines, she 
remained awhile in California, whither she had 
accompanied him on the troop train. During 
the World War Mrs. White assumed many tasks, 
at camps and headquarters of troops, being 
“Mother White’’ to thousands of boys. any 
of them testify that to her ministrations they 
owe the preservation of their lives. Men at 
Camp Hill signed a petition which, however, 
was never presented, to the War Department, 
asking that the rule might be waived allowing 
her to go to France with them. In Bismarck 
she collected a small library, which was sent to 
France. 

She has held high office in many organizations, 
including president of the State Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, North Dakota; president of 
American Legion Auxiliary, Valley City, vice- 
president of the Michigan Alumni Association, 
and was auditor and director of the General 
Federation of Woman’s Clubs. © For years she 
was a member of the Astronomical Socicty of 
the Pacific, also of the American Civic Associa- 
tion. Other of her memberships are in the 
National University Club, Washington, D. C.,, 
and Daughters of the American Revolution 
Yet Mrs. White says she is not a “‘joiner,’’ and 
enjoys cooking and sewing 


S.A. 


manians. The Queen of Roumania is a very 
warm admirer of America and American meth- 
ods, and as she is the dominating power of this 
fertile little country, we Can expect to sce the 
ports of Constanza and Galatz as great distrib- 
uting centers for American-made goods. 

* * * “ 

One of the most striking examples of American 
commercial inactivity is found within the boun- 
daries of Austria. Uncle Sam has endeared 
himself to the people of this country through 
the efforts of and activities of the feeding mission 
There is not a coal mine or source of coal supply 
within the limits of the republic of Austria. The 
country is entirely dependent on Germany and 
Czecho-Slovakia for fuel, yet the g-eat towering 
chain of Tyrolean mountains, which extend along 
the entire western edge of the forsaken land, con- 
tain enough water power which, if properly har- 
nessed, would supply enough electricity to oper- 
ate all of the transportation facilities and furnish 
lighting service to every city and town in the 
country. 

x * * 

We lead the world in electrical engin 
and manufacturing, yet nothing or pract 
nothing is being done by American int 
to work out a solution of this economic prob 
which would undoubtedly be of mutual ben 
Traveling from the headwaters of the Nilc, 
through the Balkan States, over all of those 

Con inued on page 312 
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With Him, Public Office is a Public Trust 


The story of the career of Joseph Folk is not only an inspiration to the 

right-minded youth of America, but reassuring to adult America as well. 

As long as there are men left to listen to an appeal to public conscience, 
public rights and public welfare, the future of democracy is secure 


[ is said that Theodore Roosevelt and Joseph 
| \V. Folk occupied more front space in the 

newspapers during the years of their active 
public service than any other two living men at 
that time. The reason for this can be found 
readily enough in the fact that they were doing 
things of tremendous news value, and awaken- 
ing the American conscience to civic duty and 
responsibility. 

[here is much yet unsaid with regard to the 
later work of Joseph Folk. 

It was in the office of this lawyer, formerly 
Governor of Missouri, and now one of the lead- 
ing attorneys of the nation, in great domestic 

and in international law in Washington, 

| learned more about Egypt in ten min- 
utes than during my entire career as a pupil of 
Sunday-school. 

He represented the Zagboul Commission and 
appeared before the Foreign Relations Commit- 
the United States Senate, in August, 1919, 
as counsel for Egypt, and made an address before 
that committee which attracted world-wide at- 
tention. He showed that Egypt, prior to the 
war, was in international law, independent save 
for the nominal suzerainty of Turkey and the 
occupation by British troops. He called atten- 
tion to repeated pledges by the British Premiers 
to withdraw the troops. At the beginning of the 
war Egypt took sides with the Allies; thereupon 
Turkey, which was on the side of Germany, at- 
tacked Egypt. Then the so-called protectorate 
by Great Britain was proclaimed, which, in a 
statement filed with the American State Depart- 
ment at the time, was declared to be merely for 
the purpose of maintaining the independence 
and integrity of Egypt during the war. When 
the protectorate was proclaimed, His Majesty, 
King George of England, sent a telegram to 
the Sultan of Egypt, pledging that the protec- 
torate was merely to preserve the integrity and 
independence of Egypt. 

Mr. Folk pointed out that when the war ended, 
in victory for the Allies, Egypt, in international 
law, having won against her nominal suzerain, 
became absolutely independent save for the 
British occupation which Great Britain was under 
pledge to withdraw, and the British protectorate 
which, as shown by the proclamation of the Brit- 
ish government, filed with the State Depart- 
ment, was merely a temporary measure to pre- 
serve the safety of Egypt during the war, and 
which did not give Great Britain any right of 
permanent control over Egypt. 

[his matter was heard by the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee in connection with its con- 
sideration of the Treaty of Versailles, which has 
a clause dealing with the British protectorate 
over Egypt. This protectorate was recognized 
by the United States government in April, 1919, 
but Secretary Lansing made a ruling shortly 
alter the matter was taken up before the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee, that the protec- 
torate recognized, was only such control as was 
set forth in the proclamation of the British 
government filed with the State Department 
at the time the protectorate was announced, 
which, as stated, did not claim any right in 
Great Britain to permanently control Egypt. 

Be it said to the credit of the British Govern- 
ment, after the presentation to the Foreign 


tee ol 


Relations Committee of the United States 
Senate, and speeches thereon by Senators Henry 
Cabot Lodge, Robert L. Owen, William E. 
Borah and others, the British government ap- 
pointed the so-called Milner Commission to look 
into the present status of Egypt and to make 
recommendations to the British government. 

In July, 1920, the Milner Commission reported 
recommending in effect the recognition of the 
independence of Egypt and the making of a 
treaty with special concessions to the British 
government by reason of their peculiar interest 
in Egypt, as the owner of a majority of the stock 
in the Suez Canal. This treaty is now in process 
of formation and representatives of the British 
government and of the government of Egypt are 
in London, working upon the treaty, which, pre- 
sumably, will receive the approval of the British 
Parliament and of the Egyptian people. 

Joseph W. Folk’s appearance is contrastingly 
modest. Of medium stature, with keen, dark 
eyes, fortified with pince-nez, the most striking 
phase of Joseph Folk’s makeup is that pair of 
especially sparkling and alert eyes. He looks 
at you with more than the penetrating intensity 
of a court barrister. His concentrative ability 
is almost uncanny. His genius for seeing directly 
into men as well as measures, 
baffles definition of correct 
valuation. 

There are many admirers 
of Joe Folk all over the 
country, who insist he is of 
the stuff of which successful 
Presidential candidates are 
made, and that he has a 
record to his credit of legis- 
lative, executive, and admin- 
istrative work that can be 
remembered at election-time. 
In the prime of the early 
fifties, with eight years close 
contact with the affairs of 
the world at Washington, he 
seems peculiarly fitted for a 
place where his executive 
genius could be utilized in 
the interests of the people, 
and have full sway. 

In his later work, as prac- 
titioner, he has always kept 
in mind the basic principle 
that the people come first 
and that good public service 
is required even of people in 
private business or industry. 
When he appears in a case, 
it: naturally follows that 
some fundamental question 
is to be determined, out of 
the camouflage of diplomacy 
and confusion of legal tech- 
nicalities, for he seems at 
once to see the essential, 
eliminating the non-essen- 
tial, and getting at the vital 
point at issue. 

When Mr. Folk is at his 
desk, or in the court-room, 
his mind is intent and con- 
centrated on the one thing 
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before him, and woe betide the man who tries to 
distract him in his moments of deep thought. A 
sort of dynamic intensity is revealed in his work, 
and yet a more quiet or diffident individual was 
never in public office. His thorough knowledge 
of the labyrinth of legislative procedure in city, 
county, state and federal affairs enables him to 
grasp questions from every angle. 

Born in Brownsville, Tennessee, young Folk 
“hung out his shingle’? and waited for .clients, 
as countless others have done, but he studied 
while he waited—as countless others have not 
done—and he early developed the capacity of a 
Go-Getter. He practised law in a country town 
for four years, and his shingle was a beacon light 
for a faithful clientele. 

Joe Folk then went to St. Louis, to realize his 
dreams. He made his entrance to fame through 
the political gate. No one believed he would be 
elected when he was given the compliment of a 
Democratic nomination for district attorney, but 
fate seemed to open the doors of opportunity. 

The life work of Joseph Folk from that time on 
is a matter of national history. His attack on 
graft and corruption made his name a household 
word throughout the nation. His career was 
altogether remarkable. A summary of what he 
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One of the leading lawyers of this country, former governor of Missouri, 
in the early part of the Wilson administration legal adviser to the State 
Department, and chief counsel of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
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accomplished constitutes a record of achieve- 
ments rarely equalled in the kaleidoscope of 
public life. His oath to public office meant more 
to him than a mere perfunctory rite. When he 
assumed official responsibilities, bribery was an 
ordinary, conventional sort of thing—a mere 
aspect of business operation, but ,he soon awak- 
ened the conscience of the people and won some 
of the greatest victories for public decency in 
the annals of jurisprudence. 

When he was informed by representatives of 
big graft interests that if he did not stop his inves- 
tigations he would not be allowed to live in the 
state, he answered, “I want to know whether 
this state belongs to you or to the people of the 
state; | think it belongs to the people, and | will 
live in the state as Governor. Now you fellows 
beat me if you can!” 

It was one of the bitterest fights in the history 
of American politics. He triumphed in winning 
the nomination and election, carrying Missouri 
by thirty thousand, while all the other Demo- 
crats on the ticket were defeated in the Roosevelt 
landslide. He was elected Governor of Missouri 
the same year that Theodore Roosevelt, a Re- 
publican, received twenty-five thousand majority 
in Missouri for President. This was a supreme 
expression of faith in Joe Folk. 

His public service at that time gave birth to 
what is known as the “Missouri idea.” The 
reform wave spread country-wide. It empha- 
sized the fact that citizenship in a free country 
implies civic obligation and a definite public 
trust; that bribery is treason and that givers and 
takers of bribes are traitors of peace; that laws 
are made to be enforced and not to be ignored. 

In a succession of hard-fought battles, he put 
an end to “boodling,’’ which influenced state 
legislation for special privileges. A mere list of 
the laws enacted during the services of the Mis- 
souri legislatures which convened during his 
administration was indicative of the ground-work 
of his later career, and this career found a nu- 
cleus in the broad sympathetic and unerring 
judgment of the rights of people. 

The fundamental inspiration of Joe Folk is 
“public rights.” He it was who secured the 
enactment of constitutional provision in Méis- 
souri, creating the people as the supreme legis- 
lative authority on ali laws, even after the bills 
had been passed by the legislature. These were 
the referendum and the initiative. He secured 
the passage of the first law ending legalized race- 
track gambling. He took the police of the large 
cities out of local politics and made elections free 
and fair. He enforced the liquor laws, the gamb- 
ling laws and the white slave laws. He enforced 
the first law prohibiting distillers and brewers 
from owning saloons. His name became a 
synonym for law enforcement. His activity in 
child labor and factory inspection laws will not 
soon be forgotten by the people of his state. 

It seems almost incredible, in going over the 
list, that it should have been possible for one 
man to accomplish what he did, but this was the 
result of training that enabled him to transact 
other matters that came later, so expeditiously. 
Through it all Mr. Folk was supported by the 
law-abiding people, and paradoxical though it 
may seem, he was conservative, but in order to 
make a successful fight against the bosses and 
their interests, he took up the gauntlet with a 
saying that has become a classic in political 
history 

“It is not essential that I win; but it is essen- 
tial that I be true. It is not necessary that I 
succeed, but it is necessary that I keep the faith 
and fight it out!”’ 

During the early part of the Wilson adminis- 
tration, Mr. Folk was called to Washington by 
the President, and made legal advisor to the State 
Department in difficult negotiations then going 
on. After serving in this capacity for a few 
months, the Interstate Commerce Commission 
made him their chief counsel, and as such he con- 


ducted the investigations of the New Haven 


Railway, the Rock Island, the Louisville and 
Nashville railroads, and other railroads, exposing 
an astounding amount of wrong-doing by railroad 
managers. These investigations resulted in the 
passage of laws intending to correct the abuses 
in the railroad business, brought to light through 
these investigations. Mr. Folk also appeared 
for the Commission in the argument of many 
important cases, before the Supreme Court of 
the United States and other courts. 

For four years after retiring from office, he has 
been practising law in St. Louis and Washington, 
and has been a conspicuous success. He has 
represented many important interests, and among 
them Peru in her controversy with Chile over the 
Yacna Arica and Tarapaca matters. 

A short while prior to 1881 Chile had seized 
territory in Bolivia, principally for the reason 
that she ‘wanted this territory, rich in nitrate, 
and she knew she commanded an army strong 
enough to take it and hold it. Peru offered to 
mediate between Chile and Bolivia, and in re- 
sponse to this offer Chile declared war against 
Peru. Chile was prepared and armed. Peru 
was unprepared and unarmed, as also was 
Bolivia. Chile then took from Peru the rich 
provinces of Tarapaca which Chile now holds, 
and, in addition, Chile took Tacna and Arica, 
provinces of Peru, with the agreement that 
Chile would hold these provinces in trust for 
ten years, at the end of which time a plebiscite 
would be held and the people of the provinces 
were to decide whether they would go with Peru 
or with Chile. The nation so receiving these 
territories, by vote of the plebiscite, would pay 
the other about five million dollars. 

The plebiscite has not been held to this day, 
and Chile has pursued a policy of depopulating 
these provinces of Peruvians and of populating 
them with Chileans. When it was thought that 
the United States would become a member of 
the League of Nations, Peru was prepared to 
take the case against Chile up before that body. 

When it became apparent, however, that the 
United States would not’ be a member of the 
League of Nations, Peru, believing that a viola- 
tion of the Monroe Doctrine might be involved 
in a decision of the League of Nations, of which 
the United States was not a member, withdrew 
her case before the League of Nations, with the 
right to renew it later on, if so advised. Peru 
has been seeking the formation of an American 
tribunal for the purpose of an open and impartial 
hearing of this controversy between Peru and 
Chile, and a final determination thereof. This 
matter is better known as the Question of the 
Pacific, and is the most important domestic 
question on the American continent. 

The old saying “Show me! I’m from Mis- 
souri!’’ came into vogue about the time Joe Folk 
was Governor of that state. If there is a man 
in public life who demands ‘‘to be shown,”’ and 
who knows how to follow that mazy winding 
of government tape, it is Joe Folk. His admir- 
ers just call him ‘“‘Joe.’’ He has intense friends, 
who love him and he has intense enemies who at 
least respect him. 

In his first four years of practising law in 
Brownsville, he crystallized his observation of 
human beings, begun as a lad in school. When 
he attacked the boodle proposition in St. Louis, 
it looked as though every avenue was closed. 
His knowledge of human nature wrung confessions 
out of those who gave themselves up afterward, 
when they saw the citadels of corruption crumb- 
ling under his battering-ram attacks. He is the 
foe of grafters and knows how to handle them. 
He is a law enforcer, second to none. He under- 
stands the transportation question. He is an 
expert on international affairs. Such a record 
of experience is hard to beat. 

In one case he secured through Theodore 
Roosevelt the extradition of one of the boodlers, 
who had fled to Mexico. He went to Washington 
to secure his return and was told it could not be 
done as there was no extradition treaty covering 


that particular crime. Roosevelt, however 
tremendously interested in this crusade of Folk’s 
having been told “‘it could not be done,” imme. 
diately sent for Senator Knox, then Attorney- 
General, and Knox had soon made a decision in 
the same cool way he met the Peace Resolution, 
He wrote out a treaty and had it acted upon 
quickly, and before any one was aware of it, the 
criminal was brought back to the United States. 
His colleagues thought him safe in Mexico, but 
Folk had brought him back. 

- The attorney then began his cross-examina- 
tions on the witnesses, who had remained at 
home. These said defiantly, ‘“‘He who holds 
the key to evidence, is in Mexico. What are 
you going to do about it?” 

Then it was that Attorney Folk, assuming 
temporarily the role of one of the dramatis per- 
sonae, opened the door of the ante-room to his 
office and produced the exiled partner in crime. 
The princes of boodleism then crept out of sight. 

The story of a career. like that of Joseph Folk 
is not only an inspiration to the right-minded 
youth of America, but reassuring to adult 
America as well. As long as there are men left 
to listen to an appeal to public conscience, public 
rights, and public welfare, the future of democ- 
racy is secure. 

Whether in public life or private life, such men 
are like searchlights that peer into dark and 
devious crevices, that invariably accompany, as 
shadows that go with light, a country’s growing 
prosperity. Never before was there a greater 
need of keeping before the public mind men who 
are courageous, fearless, and dauntless, as well 
as constructive in their ideals. 

With all the eminence that has come to him 
in a public and professional way, Joe Folk still 
remains one of the plain people, with his pulses 
and mind ever attuned to. sympathetic appre- 
ciation of the rights of the people, whether of 
ancient Egypt or modern America. 


World Trade and 
the U.S. A. 


states formed out of the old dual monarchy of 
Austria-Hungary, and extending into the Scan- 
danavian region, the story and cry is always 
the same, ‘‘Why don’t we have more Americans 
come and show us their wares?’ President 
Harding has wisely stated that our happiness 
and success will depend on the measure of confi- 
dence and co-operation we pass out to each 
other. Respecting our foreign commerce rela- 
tions, we cannot either receive or extend this 
confidence until our dealings are begun and con- 
tinued with an understanding made face to face 
between buyers and sellers—for the world is 
growing hungry to trade again—and the spirit 
of ‘‘shopping”’ is not confined to one sex or coun- 
try. As foreign traders the U. S. A. needs a 
shaking up, a revival of the old days when New 
England skippers sailed far away and had to 
trade and sell, or not come home again. 


Continued from page 310 


TO YOU 


HAVE loved words in books and shadowed 
faces, 
Sunlight on ripples, flowers beneath the moon, 
The taste of fruit, the feel of rare old laces, 
And dusty poplars’ shadows at high noon 


I have loved pictures, quickening touch of lovers, 
The touch of gentle lips, light hands, soft hair, 
The peace that in a dim cathedral hovers, 
The cries of gypsy vendors at a fair. 


But more than all delights and past all naming 
I love the level light that fills your eyes 
As placid as a child’s that half awakes; 


’ The quiet words your firm young lips are framing, 


And your deep voice whose golden honey shakes 
The thirst that I must hide for your surprise! 
—Betty Shores 
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ultra matter-of-fact minds—have been 

arranging a funeral for Santa Claus in 
the drear land of Myth, the snowy-headed Saint 
Bountiful has had a new birth. Not only is 
he very much alive, but he has a street number 
known to the postman. Letters to him may con- 
tinue to be addressed ‘‘Santa Claus, North 
Pole,’ but they will be delivered faithfully into 
the care of Mrs. Charles T. Penney, 42 Chapel 
Street, Augusta, Maine, and their business will 
be as promptly “‘attended to’’ as that of letters 
to a mail order house with cash enclosed. 

A more beautiful conception has never ap- 
peared in the annals of benevolence than that 
of Mrs. Penney, which has given the children’s 
old friend a real postoffice address, instead of the 
dreary postal morgue to which the mail of Santa 
Claus formerly was consigned. The inspiration 
came to her some years ago when visiting the 
dead letter office in Washington. She realized 
there how tragic the experience, must be for the 
little folks not to have their letters to Santa 
Claus answered. Right there she resolved to 
become the mediator, and, as was found neces- 
sary, secured the appointment from the United 
States Post Office department as official Santa 
Claus for her city. Each year since then she 
has been regularly appointed as such by the 
postmaster of Augusta. 

Mrs. Penney in three Christmas seasons has 
handled respectively 99, 132, and 162 letters 
addressed to Santa Claus—some just that and 
others with the address ‘‘North Pole.’ The 
prayers of the tots range from flying machines to 
baby sisters. Homes of the writers in Augusta 
are sought out and visited, and within reason- 
able bounds the children receive the things they 
ask. The necessary funds are not procured from 
charitable organizations, but from donations 
solicited among her friends by Mrs. Penney. 
Sometimes a family is found needing food, cloth- 
ing, or medical attendance, when relief is forth- 
coming from one or other of the charities with 
which the official Santa’ Claus is identified 
“Three dear ladies,” all over eighty, were dis- 
covered one season and, in turn, found a lasting 
friend. One of them had just celebrated her 
eighty-fifth birthday, and was given the first 
birthday cake she ever had. Many children 
make requests of Santa Claus not for them- 
selves, but for their little brothers or sisters, 
mother or father, or even some needy friend. A 
child asked for a rocking chair for ‘“grand- 
mother coming to live with us.””. Granny got the 
rocker. A little boy wanted a baby sister—he 
already had seven sisters! 

Letters are received from other places in 
Maine, also drift in on wintry winds from other 
states. The fame of the Augusta Santa Claus 
has led postal clerks in every direction to send 
this class of correspondence to that destination, 
the record showing points of origin in Alabama, 
California, Kentucky, Pennsylvania, Texas, Ohio, 
even the Canadian Rockies. These are returned 
to the towns and cities where mailed, with the 
Suggestion that postmasters turn them over to 
charitable organizations to be investigated. As 
the result there are now postoffice Santa Clauses 
at Detroit, Michigan, and Roanoke, Alabama, 
and pcople in five other states have become 


W vivre the dismal iconoclasts—they of the 


MRS. CHARLES T. PENNEY 


Uncle Sam's official ‘‘“Santa Claus,” 
“down in Maine,” 


who lives 
next door to the North Pole 


interested in the lovely work. Mrs. Penney 
sometimes ascertains from the postmaster where 
a letter is mailed, the name of some person who 
might be interested, and finds by writing that 
the individual is glad to look after the children 
A banker in Alabama to whom she returned his 
little boy’s letter, addressed ‘‘Santa Claus, North 
Pole,’’ became so taken by the work that he 
played the part of Santa Claus for many poor 
children himself. 

This glorious labor of love for the children is 
but one of many enterpvises of good will in which 
Mrs. Penney is engaged. She first became inter- 
ested in charitable endeavor in connection with 
the Penney Memorial Church, erected in memory 
of Rev. Charles F. Penney, her husband’s father, 
pastor of the congregation for twenty-five years. 
Before marriage she was Miss Olive E. Bell, a 
native of New Brunswick. For twenty-three 
years she has been a member of Howard Benevo- 
lent Union. She is also actively connected with 
the Friendly League that looks after the wel- 
fare of the working girls, and a member of the 
Mothers’ Club that provides the loan closet of 
the Augusta general hospital. Moreover, she is 


the author of several original ideas for helping 
the poor of Augusta. 

From what has been related of her Christmas 
scheme, Mrs. Penney may fairly be designated 
the national Santa Claus. In her unique role 
she has been the subject of many news articles 
and telegrams. Different Boston newspapers 
have featured her work in their pages. She her- 
self won a prize in a magazine competition on the 
subject ‘“‘The Best Idea I Ever Had.’”’ But over 
and above all this earthly publicity, upon the 
very highest authority it may be said, ‘‘Her name 
is written in heaven.’”’ Her present joy is peren- 
nial, as well expressed in the lines appended to 
her prize essay: 

But not alone at Christmas time 
Comes holiday and cheer: 


For one who loves a little child 
ath Christmas all the year. 


* * + 


A Great Industrial Leader Who is Beloved 
by all His Employees 


ISTORY is a bundle of biographies. All 
careers are more or less intermingled in the 
mirror of memories 

In his address to the graduates of Mooseheart 
high school in July, the Secretary of Labor, 
James J. Davis, told this story about one of the 
men who helped make Mooseheart 

“Last week I met under greatly altered cir- 
cumstances an old employer who once gave me 
work when I asked him for a job. That man and 
I had talked with each other, fought with each 
other, over labor matters in days gone by. Last 
week the President invited me to a luncheon 
He also had as a guest an old employer of mine. 
Here I was with the man who gave me a job back 
in 1893. He is one of the country’s great finan- 
ciers, and one whom Past Supreme Dictator 
Garland said was one of the three men he would 
be willing to have set the wages of the iron and 
steel workers of America—a fair and square 
employer. Both of us born of poor parents; 
one a great leader in the country’s financial 
work, and myself«in the President’s cabinet. 
What a wonderful country!” 

The financier was Daniel G. Reid and the high 
Moose official quoted by Secretary Davis was 
the late Mahlon M. Garland, once Congressman- 
at-large for Pennsylvania and president of the 
Amalgamated Association of Iron, Steel and Tin 
Workers. His eulogy of Mr. Reid as a square 
dealer was uttered nearly thirty years ago. The 
connection of Mr. Reid with Mooseheart is that 
of one of the original trustees, his motive and 
motto in accepting the trust having been, “‘any- 
thing to help a child.’”’ His love for children is 
a passion. At his native town of Richmond 
and at Elwood where his productive enterprise 
first had play, both Indiana towns, hundreds of 
children have grown up to bless his name for the 
interest he took in their welfare. 

Daniel Gray Reid was born at Richmond, 
Indiana, August 1, 1858,- and at the age of six- 
teen entered business as a clerk in the Second 
National Bank of Richmond. Working his way 
through all the offices he became vice-president 
of the bank in 1895. The same year he organ- 
ized the American Tin Plate Company, with 
himself as president, having become interested 
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DANIEL G. REID 
P ; . { : he r % 
rominent financier and one of the country's 
greatest industrial leaders 


in that industry three years earlier at Elwood 
He moved to Chicago in 1897 and to New York 
in 1899, his wide financial sway now being di- 
rected from 14 Wall Street in the latter city. 
Having previously helped in organizing the 
National Steel Company, the American Steel 
Hoop Company, and the American Sheet Steel 
Company, in 1901 he joined in the organization 
of the United States Steel Corporation as one 
of the directors and a member of the executive 
committee. Mr. Reid is chairman of the board 
of the American Can Company, a director and 
vice-president of the Liberty Trust Company, and 
a director of the Bankers Trust Company, the 
Lehigh Valley Railroad Company, the Inter- 
borough Rapid Transit Company, the Lehigh 
Valley Coal Company, and the Rapid Transit 
Subway Construction Company, also a trustee 
of the American Surety Company 

Kind and generous, and imbued with a spirit 
ss to all men, Mr. Reid has always been 
beloved by his workmen. During the McKinley 
campaign in 1896 a radical at Elwood, ranting 

sainst capital, spoke of him as spending his 
tin in New York. Whereupon an old employee 
“Mr. Reid doesn’t live in New York, 
but he works for us there, and if necessary we are 
hall from Elwood to 
The emplovees at Elwood, 
had any grievance, used to wait for 
Mr. Reid to come to the office, because from him 
they could depend on receiving fair and square 
treatment. He is one who always has 
‘“‘foursquare to all the winds.” 

Besides his great in the Loval Order 
of Moose, especially its grand foundation of 
Moosceheart, Mr. Reid’s fraternal impulses have 
led him up to the 32nd Masonry 
Churches and schools have been special objects 
of his benevolent interest in humanity 


w lairne 


retorted 


willing to move the 
New York for him.” 
when they 


city 


stood 


interest 
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American Ambassador to Chile Especially 
Well Fitted for Important Mission 


N the interests of peace and prosperity, for 

the western hemisphere in particular and the 
world in general, nothing is more important than 
to have the bonds of amity and commerce be- 
tween the United States and the republics of 
South America increased and strengthened. To 
this end the character of representatives of this 
country at the southern capitals is a matter of 
paramount importance. 

Although the United States has always been 
at a disadvantage with regard to her foreign 
relations, in not having established continuity 
in the diplomatic service, happily she has avail- 
able a number of able and experienced diplomats 
from whom good selections for important posts 
can be made. Two such appointments have 
previously been noticed in the NATIONAL—those 
of Dr. Schurman to China, and Dr. Warren to 
Japan. 

These are shown by the records of the men to 
be ideal, but they are not more so than the 
appointment of Doctor William Miller Collier 
as ambassador to Chile, which was confirmed by 
the Senate on June 29. At home he has taught 
international law in different colleges, and abroad 
represented this country in various diplomatic 
capacities, at three European capitals. Presi- 
dent Roosevelt made him envoy extraordinary 
and minister plenipotentiary to Spain; President 
Wilson selected him as plenipotentiary and head 
of the American delegation to the international 
conference at Christiania, Norway, to frame a 
government for the Islands of Spitzbergen, and 
again as one of the collaborators on ‘‘The In- 
quiry,’’ conducted under the direction of Col. 
E. M. House to obtain data for the Peace Con- 
ference. Moreover, Doctor Collier, while a federal 
attorney in Washington, acted as legal counsel for 
various foreign legations. 

Doctor Collier is peculiarly fitted for the 
Chile mission from his identification both with 
American commerce and the interest in Spanish 
America he has shown, besides his experience in 
the motherland of the country to which he is 
accredited. President Roosevelt appointed him 
special assistant to the Attorney General assigned 
to the Department of Commerce and Labor, 
following which he became solicitor of that de- 
partment. For a year or so he was general legal 
counsel for various American corporations in 
Europe, with offices in Auburn, New York, and 
Paris, France. Later, for three years, he served 
as a national councilor of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States. He was one of the 
founders of the Spanish American Atheneum. 
Withal he has been an extensive traveler. 

William Miller Collier was born at Lodi, New 
York, November 11, 1867, which makes his age 
nearly fifty-four vears. He took the degree of 
bachelor of arts at Hamilton College in 1889, and 
that of master of arts in 1892, in the meantime 
taking a course at Columbia College Law School. 
Having been student and clerk in New York and 
Brooklyn law offices, he was admitted to the bar 
in 1892. Successively he served as clerk in the 
Surrogate’s Court of Cayuga County, New York, 
and referee in bankruptcy for the northern dis- 
trict of New York State. On September 13, 
1893, the vear after his admission to the bar, 
he married Frances Beardsley Ross of Auburn, 
the city where he has made his home. Following 
the federal office just noted, he was for four years 
a state Civil Service commissioner, the latter 
half of the term being president of the commis- 
sion. Declining the position of solicitor of inter- 
nal revenue in 1903, the same year he accepted 
the appointment to the Attorney General’s de- 
partment already mentioned. At that period, 
for two years, he was lecturer on the law of bank- 
ruptcy in the New York Law School. Later he 
became lecturer on international law in the same 
institution, also in Wells College, and on Decem- 
ber 4, 1917, was elected president of George 
Washington University, Washington, D. C., 


being then lecturer on diplomacy there He 
filled the mission to Spain from March 6, 199; 
to June 9, 1909. In 1916 the King of Spain gay. 
him the decoration of the Grand Cross Royz| 
Order of Isabella the Catholic. 

Besides having written textbooks on bank. 
ruptcy, civil service, and other law subject; 
Doctor Collier is author of “The Trusts,’’ 1999 
and “At the Court of His Catholic Majesty.” 
1912. He edited American Bankruptcy Reports, 
volumes 1-12, and is a contributor to magazine; 
and reviews. In 1920 he took part in shaping the 
Republican national propaganda as a member oj 
the committee on the policies and platform 4 
the party. His editorial talent was first exerciseg 
while he was attending college as editor-in-chief 
of publications of the Chi Psi fraternity. 


* * * 


Up in Maine a Famous Country Paper Has 
Real Philosopher as Editor 


RTHUR G. STAPLES is an editor. He is 
moreover, an editor who gives the people 
what they want, without having to make pre. 
vious requests as to the nature of the thing they 
want. Everyone in Lewiston, Maine, talks 
about his ‘Little Talks,’’ published daily in his 
paper, the Lewiston Journal. Through this 
column it has been possible, and claimed a privi- 
lege, too, to become acquainted with just a plain 
man and a plain editor, whose mission includes 
more than a mere desire to entertain a reading 
public. Deep thought and self-argued princi- 
ples underlie these ‘‘Talks,’’ and the Journal 
itself has found in this column an exhaustless 
gold vein. 

The Lewiston -Journal is the last word with the 
people of Maine in and around Lewiston. It is 
the self-same paper, owned and edited by Nelson 
Dingley, of tariff fame, but Arthur Staples is 
adding a real glory to the newspaper. His 


ARTHUR G. STAPLES 
The genial editor-philosopher who is bringing 
fame to a ‘“‘Down East’’ newspaper 


readers can easily see him sitting quietly, ju 
listening, narrowing his eyes to focus the perspec 
tive, and writing in that enviable readabl¢ style 
what he has searched for and evidently found 
These ‘‘Talks’’ have the real flavor of a 607! 
winter evening, with the cider jug nearby. The! 
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have been printed in book form, and the volume 
presents to the public the most charming home- 
spun philosophy ever come of Yankeedom. If 
these chapters were to be incorporated in ‘“‘best 
sellers,’ they would alone be responsible for the 
books’ high literary standard. They are quaint, 
humorous, and clear. Every one of these 
“Talks” brings to mind a picture that does not 
easily fade with an evening’s entertainment. 
They bring a thrill that does not pass, when the 
time is up, on the admission price, like— 

A snowflake on the river, 

A moment white 

Then lost forever! 

When Arthur Staples was but a humble ‘‘cub’”’ 
on the Lewiston Journal staff, an incident oc- 
curred which has recently been recounted by 
Col. Charles H. Osgood, well-known Maine 
philanthropist. 

It was while at a Board of Trade meeting at 
Lake Auburn, Maine, over thirty years ago, that 
speeches were in session, and Arthur Staples was 
on hand, taking down these toasts with a little 
stump of a blue pencil. Suddenly he was con- 
founded by hearing Colonel Osgood, toastmaster 
of the occasion, say: 

“You stand over there, in that corner, until I 
call upon you to speak.”’ 

Staples, panic-stricken, argued he had never 
made a speech in his life! 

“You forget about that, do as | tell you!’’ wes 
the merciless command issued by the Colonel. 

When Staples was called upon, he lacked nearly 
everything but bravado. To his own infinite 
astonishment, he “‘put it over,”’ not only that, but 
every man present insisted the Colonel had a 
“find in Staples. Thereafter he developed this 
newly-found talent, and now enjoys the distinc- 
tion of running only a close second to. good old 
Chauncey Depew. 

\ few months ago, at the Bates College Com- 
mencement dinner, at which Mr. Staples was 
given an honorary degree of LL.D., his remarks 
caused so much enthusiasm that Sir George 
Foster, Canadian Minister of Finance, who was 
present, and who followed Mr. Staples on the 
list of speakers, said, ‘‘I have had a very pleasant 
time at Bates College, and if you will give this 
‘filty-fifty’ friend of mine on my left,’’—refer- 
ring to an anecdote Mr. Staples had made in his 
speech—‘‘another degree, | will be glad to come 
here from Canada to attend, and will consider 
the pleasure of hearing him speak, as sufficient 
recompense.”’ 

“Little Talks’? alone were responsible for 
Bates College having extended to the editor this 
second honorary degree, and so, armed with an 
additional degree of M. A., Mr. Staples keeps 
right on giving Maine folks a newspaper that 
glows with the cheery warmth of a real friend. 


* * * 


This Democrat Seems to Find Best Grazing 
in Republican Pastures 


M \YOR George R. Lunn of Schenectady has 
IVE had a unique record as an executor and 
legislator. Following two elections as Mayor 
of Schenectady, a city with seven thousand 
enrolled Democrats and seventeen thousand en- 
rolled Republicans, he plunged into a congress- 
sional fight in the 30th district where there are 
nineteen thousand enrolled Democrats and 
thirty-nine thousand enrolled Republicans, and 
Perlormed what seemed to be the impossible in 
Winning the election to Congress on the Demo- 
cratic ticket. In that 1916 election everything 
in the 30th district was overwhelmingly Repub- 
‘ican, and the only man to win out on the Demo- 
cratic side to any important office was Mayor 
Lunn. He was the first Democrat to represent 
the Schenectady district in the lower house for 
more than a quarter of a century. He was un- 
usually honored by being elected as a member 
important Military Affairs Committee, 
the most important committees in the 
ngress. 


one 


MAYOR GEORGE R. LUNN 
Democratic executive of a Republican stronghold—a 
great worker for the welfare of the masses 


Mayor Lunn having been a volunteer in the 
Spanish-American war, and being thoroughly 
familiar with the weaknesses of the volunteer 
system, fought the majority of his committee in 
their desire to have our army in the great World 
War raised by volunteer system. He believed 
that a selective service law was the most logical 
and efficient means of raising the army. He 
led the fight on the floor of Congress for the 
Democrats in behalf of this law. 

When the income tax was being considered 
by the House, Congressman Lunn insisted that 
the exemption of large incomes was far too gener- 
ous, insisting that taxes should be levied in pro- 
portion to the ability to pay. Wealth should be 
made to share the larger burden for the reason 
that they had the larger amount of money. He 
insisted that an exemption should be allowed for 
every child supported by the head of the family. 
Commenting on this feature of the law, he said 
that unless such exemption was granted it would 
mean a penalty being placed on a man because 
he had children. 

He fought for aid for the barge canal in order 
to better facilitate the transportation conditions 
of the country during the war. In his speeches 
on the floor of the House he made the direct 
charge that the railroads had always opposed 
the development of New York State’s waterway 
and that this opposition must be strenuously met. 

There was not a single measure that had to 
do with the welfare of the masses that did not 
receive Congressman Lunn’s support. The work- 
ing people throughout the state as well as the 
nation recognize Congressman Lunn’s interest in 
their behalf and his fairness in all labor matters. 

In 1919 he carried a Republican city the third 
time as mayor by a majority of twenty-two hun- 
dred, electing fifteen Democrats with him. 

The Congressional records of the War Congress 
contain his speeches on national issues and reveal 
the fact he has a keen understanding of national 
problems. As an administrator and legislator he 
has been tried and approved by the people. 

Mayor Lunn is this year seeking re-election to 
his fourth term as Mayor of Schenectady. As is 


usual, it will be necessary for him to overcome 
an abnormal Republican majority in the city, 
but his record as a ‘‘builder’’ and his keen appre- 
ciation of economic conditions will probably 
result in another victory. He has fearlessly 
during this past year,of industrial depression 
advocated a policy of public improvement so 
that unemployment might be relieved, and the 
opposition of a Republican common council has 
placed this issue squarely in the campaign. 

If re-elected Mayor Lunn will have estab- 
lished two new records in Schenectady. He 
will have succeeded himself two continuous 
terms, which has never before been done, and 
at the same time he will serve a fourth term, 
which no mayor has ever succeeded in doing. 


* * * 


This American Boy Must Have Been Born 
Under a Lucky Star 


‘Tre appearance of one cloud on the horizon 

marred the happiness of Mr. and Mrs. Pink 
Walker, of Commerce, Texas, on September 
17th. Just as they were eagerly devouring 
the first letter received from their son, Norman 
O. Walker, the only living member of the Ameri- 
cans who were on the ill-fated ZR-2 when it 
collapsed and fell in the river Humber, assuring 
them that he was all right, the Associated Press 
reports carried the news that Walker was in a 
British hospital. 

This was the first intimation that his parents 
had of his being in a hespital. Walker’s cable- 
gram to them on the day of the tragedy and his 
letter, written four days afterwards, refrained 
from any intimation that he was injured. 

He wrote in part as follows: ‘I can’t figure how 
| came to be so lucky, though at the time it was 
happening | thought I was very unlucky. I was 
on my way back to the tail when she broke in 
two, and, believe me, I knew what was coming 
off. You can imagine 
my feelings, though I 
didn’t have much 
time to think. But I 
wanted a parachute. | 
climbed back into the 
tail where the only 
parachute in our part 
was, and found two 
men there. One had 
tried to jump, but his 
parachute had fouled, 
and he failed to get 
away. 

“After we got below 
the clouds, we could 
see the ground and the 
water, and could tell 
that we were falling 
rather slow, and that 
we would land in the 
water. Fearing the 
ship would catch fire, 
or explode, I climbed 
out on top and jumped 
just before we struck 
the water. 

“Long after we had 
landed, a parachute 
came down about five 
hundred feet from us, 
but no one knows who 
it was, as he was never 
found. We fell near 
Hull and were well 
looked after. I came back to Howden the same 
night, so you see I was all right. But it has 
affected me worse since I came back than the 
accident did altogether. 

“All those fellows were just like brothers to 
me, and I certainly hate to think of them being 
there in the river.”’ 

Norman O. Walker is nineteen years of age, 
and enlisted in the U. S..N. air service in 1919 
He was born and reared in Commerce, Texas. 


NORMAN O. WALKER 
A member of the American crew 
of the ill-fated ZR-2, who es- 
caped the untimely fate of his 

companions 
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War Finance Corporation Has Capable Man 
as its Managing Director 

AKING things move, the War Finance 
Corporation is helping to bring prosperity 
back. Meyer is its motor. Brown, Jones, and 
Robinson have long been proverbial for swelling 
directories and commercial rating and social 
lists. Meyer now is their close runner-up. 
With no less than twenty-one of him in ‘‘Who’s 


HON. EUGENE MEYER, JR 
Managing Director of the War Finance Corpora- 
tion—helping the nation’s business 


Who,” 
army 


in the hundred million he must be an 
Certainly he is a tribe. 

Mr. Eugene Meyer, Jr., managing director of 
the War Finance Corporation, is the member of 
the tribe at this moment catching my eye. He 
is a native of the Golden State, born at Los 
Angeles forty-six years ago. His training for 
the onerous position he holds fitted the service 
as neatly as did that of Hoover for the great re- 
sponsibilities to which he has been called. 
Following his education at the University of 
California and at Yale University, he studied 
banking and international finance for eighteen 
months in Europe. He was head of the firm 
of Eugene Meyer, Jr., & Co., and a director in 
many corporations from 1901 until his appoint- 
ment by President Wilson in 1917 as adviser 
on non-ferrous metals to the War Industries 
Board, also as a member of the National Com- 
mission on War Savings. On April 29, 1918, 
he was appointed a member of the War Finance 
Corporation for a term of four years, and since 
March, 1919, has been its managing director. 

Among the biggest things done recently by the 
War Finance Corporation has been financing 
the export of about a million bales of cotton in 
the South. This action was based on replies 
to a questionnaire issued to bankers in the cotton 
districts by a committee that President Harding 
appointed, consisting of Secretaries Mellon and 
Hoover and Managing Director Meyer. The 
Federal Reserve Board also has been giving active 
consideration to cotton financing. The War 
Finance Corporation, in addition, has been busy 
with the railroad problem and agricultural 


financing. Two prepositions for wheat financing 
were lately under consideration, each involving 
about nine million bushels. 

“The War Finance Corporation,’’ Mr. Meyer 
says, “has not sought any extension or prolonga- 
tion of its powers, but, if the Congress desires it 
to resume activity with railroads, and to broaden 
its powers for agricultural financing, it will 
naturally respond to the charge to the best of its 
ability.” 

That’s the spirit to redeem the times. 

~ * + 


Sculpture of Historic Pilgrim Group Masterpiece 
of “Mayflower” Descendant 


NE of the most interesting sculptures in- 

spired by the observance of the three hun- 
dredth anniversary of the landing of the Pil- 
grims of the historic Mayflower is the work of a 
lineal descendant of Richard Warren, of the 
Mayflower, Miss Mary S. Mason, of ‘‘Mason- 
croft,’’ Elmsford, New York, a reproduction of 
whose sculpture formed the attractive frontis- 
piece of the September issue of the NATIONAL 
MAGAZINE. 

A member of the Plymouth Tercentenary 
Committee of Plymouth, Massachusetts, wrote 
Miss Mason as follows: ‘‘The photograph of the 
Pilgrim mother and child of the Mayflower is 
very beautiful, and shows that you have accom- 
plished a masterpiece. I would like to have the 
press, throughout the country, print the picture 
of your sculpture, with your permission. There 
are three definite points of appeal in your sculp- 
ture of the ‘Pilgrim Mother and Child of the 
Mayflower’ : 


“First, the subject, the Pilgrim mother; 

“Second, the sculptress—a woman; 

“Third, ancestry—you, the sculptress, being a 
lineal descendant of Richard Warren of the 
Mayflower.”’ 


So far as ancestry is concerned, Miss Mason 
descends by every line of her family from found- 
ers of the republic; on the maternal line from the 
Warrens, Bigelows, Childs, Larkins, Olivers 
(colonial governors) and Jacksons of Massachu- 
setts, while on the paternal side of her house Miss 
Mason is a descendant of Sir John Mason, who 
came to Virginia during the Royalist exodus 
from England, 1651-5, several of whose descend- 
ants distinguished themselves in the army of 
Washington during the American Revolution. 

Miss Mason writes: ‘‘The idea embodied in 
my sculpture of ‘The Pilgrim Mother and Child 
of the Mayflower’ is the exalted spirit, strength 
of character and dauntless courage of the Pil- 
grim mothers of the Mayflower, who were equally 
as heroic as the Pilgrim fathers in establishing and 
bringing to triumphant fruition one of the 
greatest ethical movements in the history of the 
world, on which is based our civilization of today; 
the undying spirit of the Pilgrims of the May- 
flower being a potent influence in our national 
life, inspiring all the world with the spirit of 
America.” 

. 7 * 


Sweetness and Sympathy Makes Her the Good 
Angel of Crippled Children 


(74 for deliverance from helpless- 
ness, shown by munificence in aiding insti- 
tutions for delivering others from the same condi- 
tion, indicates a beautiful character. This is a 
meed that Mrs. John J. Mitchell, Jr., of Chicago, 
deserves. Before changing her name, June 18 
last, by marriage to the son of one of the wealthi- 
est of Chicago bankers, she was Lolita Armour. 

When a child, Lolita had hip trouble and was 
unable to walk. Apparently she was doomed 
to go through life an invalid. At three years of 
age she underwent an operation without receiv- 
ing benefit from it. Her parents searched 
throughout the world for someone to cure her. 
The girl’s father, J}. Ogden Armour, the million- 
aire packer, in 1902 went to Vienna to consult 


and children. 


Dr. Adolph Lorenz, the world’s most noted 
orthopedic. surgeon. The doctor was loath ty 
leave his practice in Vienna, but finally agreed 
for $100,000 and all expenses for himself and 
staff, to go to Chicago and try to cure the child 

An operation was performed without the knife 
whereby the hip bone was forced into its socket 
Lolita wore a plaster cast for six months, yet after 
a year and a half she was still unable to walk 
In 1904 her father carried her aboard a steamer, 
taking her to Vienna for final treatment by the 
famous specialist. During a short stay jn 
Vienna she learned how to walk, and, when the 
family returned to this country, she ran down 
the gangway of the boat and played like any 
healthy child. Later she became an accom. 
plished sportwoman and was noted as an eques- 
trian. 

Lolita Armour took a great interest in Chicago's 
charitable institutions, but her greatest efforts 
have been toward aiding institutions caring for 
crippled children. Following her cure, her 
father built a home where the happy years of 
girlhood and young womanhood were enjoyed 
at Lake Forest, a Chicago suburb, and called it 
“‘Melody Farm.” When twenty years of age 
she was elected a trustee of the Armour Tech 
Institute. During the war she converted her 
winter home at Santa Barbara, California, into 
a hospital for American crippled soldiers. 

Her marriage to Mr. Mitchell last summer, 
uniting two of Chicago’s oldest and wealthiest 
families, was a great social event. Mr. Mitchell 
was in the aviation service during the war, and 
seriously injured when his plane collided with 
that of another aviator. The other aviator was 
killed. 


* * * 


Spirit of Determined Optimism Enabled Him to 
Work His Way Above the Dark 


ILLIAM I. SCANDLIN, one of the na- 

tion’s foremost blind men, is field agent 
of the New York Lighthouse for the Blind, super- 
vising the training, employment, and recreation 
of thousands of the city’s blind men and women 
Mr. Scandlin is also president 
of the Blind Men’s Improvement Club of New 
York City; a leader of the Blind Boy Scouts, and 





WILLIAM I. SCANDLIN 


A blind man who demonstrates the superiority 0 
determination over misfortune 


superintendent of the Blind Census Office, 4 
well as director of most of the activities at the 
Lighthouse. Besides he is an author, lecturer, 
and successful business man. He lost his eye 
sight about fifteen years ago, due to glaucoma, 
a hardening of the retina of the eye. Though he 
was, at the time, editorial manager of a bi: pho- 
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tographic concern, he immediately set to work 
to learn the typewriter, read Braille, and over- 
come his handicap as much as possible. Since 
that time he has become an authority on all work 
and activities of the blind, and has helped thou- 
sands of blind young men and wormen into lucra- 
tive positions through industrial and clerical 
training. “In losing one’s sight One does not 
lose one’s brains,” says Mr. Scandlin. Through 
his own brave fight to conquer the monotonies of 
darkness, he has inspired all the blind with whom 
he has come in contact. 

The Committee for Lighthouses for the Blind 
has been formed by Miss Winifred Holt, known 
toall the world as “‘The Lady of the Lighthouse.” 
President Harding has accepted the honorary 
chairmanship of this committee, and Andrew W. 
Mellon, Secretary of the Treasury, is honorary 
treasurer. Franklin D. Roosevelt, formerly 
\ssistant Secretary of the Navy, is chairman, 
and Lewis L. Clarke, president of the American 
Exchange National. Bank, is treasurer. A 
$2,000,000 fund to endow permanently the 
Lighthouses founded by Miss Holt in America, 
France, and Italy, is being raised by public 
subscription. 


His Speech in Congress Defeated Free Silver— 
He Writes Now on “Protection’’ 


eS is the great forum for debate on 
problems of national concern. Who can 
tell off-hand the speech made'there that has had 
the largest circulation throughout the country 
and the most influence in helping the nation to 
wise conclusions? 

Chauncey Depew has declared that the speech 
of Daniel Webster in reply to Hayne was of 
immeasurable influence in establishing among 


JAMES T. McCLEARY 


Author of an important work based“upon the 
necessity for protection of American industry 


the people just judgment as to the tremendous 
value to them and the world of our national 
Union. Comparatively few people have read the 
argument or any large part of it, but every school 
bey knows the peroration. These last few para- 
graphs have been printed in school readers for 
decades and have been declaimed by hosts of 
school boys, and thus Webster’s spirit was car- 
tied into the hearts and consciences of the people, 
Preparing them to lay their lives on the altar of 
the Union. 

Lincoln made many great speeches on various 
subjects, but his fame as an orator will probably 


rest on his Gettysburg speech and on his two 
inaugural addresses. The Gettysburg speech 
and parts of the inaugural addresses touch things 
of eternal truth and importance. They will live 
through the centuries, inspiring people of this 
and other lands for a thousand years or more. 
But none of these were delivered in Congress, 
so they do not fall within our present in- 
quiry. 

The speech in Congress that has had the larg- 
est circulation and the greatest influence on the 
question discussed—one that moved the nation 
then as no other except slavery has ever done, 
but which this speech settled, the right decision 
being of great and enduring importance—was 
made in the House of Representatives on Lin- 
coln’s birthday, February 12, 1896, at the close 
of the debate on “free silver,” and it utterly 
demolished all the arguments that had been 
made for that proposition. 

In the national campaign of 1896, the hardest- 
fought campaign in our national history, this 
speech was read in every county in the country. 
It was by all odds the most potent influence in 
favor of the gold standard. Its known circula- 
tion, in whole or in large sections, was over 
eleven million copies, a record not approached 
by any other speech ever delivered in Congress. 
Shortly after that election both Major McKin- 
ley and Mr. Bryan were quoted as saying that 
but for the nation-wide circulation of that speech 
free silver would have won. The speech was 
made by Congressman James Thompson Mc- 
Cleary of Minnesota. 

Mr. McCleary has recently completed a book 
of 544 pages that he began over twenty years ago 
while still in Congress. It is entitled ‘‘Protec- 
tion Our Proper Permanent Policy.’’ Careful 
reading of it shows that it is pitched in the same 
high key and is of the same convincing character 
as was his famous gold standard speech of 
1896. 

It stands unequivocally for amply adequate 
protection for every American industry, present 
and potential, on farm and in factory, on land 
and on sea; for an efficient American merchant 
marine, to carry our commerce in peace and serve 
as auxiliaries in war; for the open shop as the 
best basis for fair and friendly relations between 
employer and employee; and for selected immi- 
gration, based on character and capacity to be- 
come good and useful American citizens. 

The slogan of the book is, “Have faith in 
America.” 

Competent critics who have read the book 
carefully speak of it in the highest terms. The 
NATIONAL MAGAZINE agrees with their estimates 
This magazine is of the opinion that the nation- 
wide circulation of this book would have the 
same influence for good that followed a similar 
distribution of Mr. McCleary’s speech for the 
gold standard, promoting sound and construc- 
tive views throughout the country for generations 
to come. 

* * * 


Veteran Editor and Publisher Whose Philan- 
thropies Have Helped Thousands 


O many newspaper editors have been born in’ 


the backwoods and reached ‘“‘the fourth 
estate’? through the common schools and prin- 
ter’s devilship in country printing offices that 
it is a common belief that this is the regular way 
to the editorial chair. Once the notion had 
some reason in fact, but nowadays town boys 
get jobs as reporters and‘ rise to the top, college 
graduates take to ‘‘moulding public opinion’”’ in 
the press as a means of “‘setting the world on 
fire,’”’ universities maintain chairs of journalism, 
and there are special colleges of the cult scat- 
tered over the country. 

It is unusual, however, to find in a great city 
an editor born there and who has had a splendid 
career entirely amid the scenes of his boyhood. 
This is the case of one of the greatest figures in 
American journalism since the Boston News 


Letter appeared. As an editor and publisher, a 
master of organized news distribution and a 
philanthropist, Victor Fremont Lawson of Chi- 
cago takes rank among the most famous Ameri- 
cans of all times. 

Now past threescore and ten, Mr. Lawson still 
pursues his high callings. His philanthropy is 
monumental. In his newspapers he started and 


VICTOR F. LAWSON 
Chicago editor and publisher, who is one of the 
greatest figures in American journalism 


for years kept up an agitation for the estab- 
lishment of a government savings bank, from 
which the postal savings bank in this country 
originated, of which Mr. Lawson is recognized 
as the “father.”” His Daily News Fresh Air 
Fund, by which the Lincoln Park Sanitarium 
for sick children is maintained, is another bene- 
faction that will survive to bless his memory— 
if not as an institution, certainly in the bettered 
lives of the thousands of young people it has 
already touched. These signal services to the 
nation and his natal city form but a part of 
the philanthropic work that will live 
him. 

Mr. Lawson was born in Chicago on September 
9, 1850, and educated at Phillips Academy, 
Andover, Massachusetts. His initiation into the 
publishing business came about through taking 
charge of an interest of his father’s estate in a 
printing establishment. In July, 1876, he bought 
the Chicago Daily News, and with his later 
partner, Melville E. Stone, of Associated Press 
fame, developed it to success. A morning edition 
was started in 1881 and in 1888 Mr. Lawson 
bought out his partner and became sole proprie- 
tor. Retaining the name Daily News for the 
evening paper, he began a morning edition 
This, partly by absorption of other journals, has 
borne various titles, the present being that of 
Herald and Examiner. The Daily News is one 
of the brightest stars in the greater newspaper 
constellation of America—in fact, is conspicuous 
among the great papers of the world 

At different times as president and director 
of the Associated Press, Mr. Lawson came into 
renewed association with Mr. Stone, for many 
years the manager and now the secretary of that 
body, the greatest news collecting and distrib- 
uting agency in the world. Mr. Lawson was 
this year again elected to office in the asso- 
ciation. 

America’s roll of fame will not be complete 
without having inscribed thereon the name of 
Victor Fremont Lawson. 


after 
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Applies the Principles of Psycho-Analysis to 
Cultivation of the Field of Publicity 

REATIVE publicity” is the term which 
Bernard Sobel has applied to the imaginative 
work he has done in projecting publicity of all 
kinds. His first important task was the estab- 
lishment of the publicity bureau at Purdue Uni- 
versity, of which he is a graduate, and where he 


, 


BERNARD SOBEL 
Publicity produc 
literar\ 


r along new lines, combining 
expression with practical details 
did distinctive work for President Winthrop E 
Stone His next work was publicity for Will H 
Hays’ Defense Bulletin Then he became na- 
tional secretary of the American Association of 
College News Bureau, which originated organ- 
ized publicity As Director of 
Z., for the Professional Section 
United States Employment Service, Mr 
wrote the value of the 
trained scientist, his writings appearing in The 
Electrical World, The Engineering News Record, 
and other important technical publications 

Recently Mr. Sobel’s work for Earl Carroll 
attention because of the human ele- 
ment he has introduced in bringing the work of 
this young playwright-producer to the attention 
of the public. Mr. Carroll is building what is 
aid to be the most unique theatre in America, 
ind one which will serve as an artistic community 
center 

Mr. Sobel’s 
the Truth’ 
(Photoplay 


educational 
Opportunities ¢ 
of the 


Sobel and lectured on 


ittracted 


include ‘‘Publicity and 
“How They Do It” 
a study of the psychological meth- 
ods employed by the famous film stars; 
“Pageantry Possibilities’’ Mississippi Valley 
Historical Quarterly “The School Teacher in 
Literature,’’ educational republished in 
The Literary Digest; ‘‘Educating Children for 
the Stage’ (Success); ‘‘The Debut of the Stage 
Door man” Mirror); ‘‘A Census of 
Desserts’ (New York Tribune Sunday Magazine); 
“What's Wrong with the Movies?” (Theatre); 
“The Civil Engineer’’ (The Road Maker); ‘The 
Right to Life in Modern Drama” (South Atlantic 
Quarterly), etc He is also the author of one-act 


writings 
Theatre); 
most 


issues 


Dramatic 


plays produced by the Hull House Players, 
The English Players, Indianapolis Little The- 
atre, etc., ““The Immortal,” a one-act play on 
the life of Byron, published by Poet Lore Maga- 
zine. 

Mr. Sobel is also a graduate of Chicago Uni- 
versity and lives the life of a scholar keen in 
the zest of a litero-practical knowledge concern- 
ing man—whom Pope insisted was the proper 
study of mankind. 


— 


This British General Actively Alert to Resent 
“Foreign Invasion” 


N this one hundred and forty-sixth year of inde- 

pendence a British general performed a hostile 
act in the streets of Boston. Not since the 
evacuation of Boston by the redcoats in March, 
1776, had such a thing happened. Yet no 
alarms were rung from the belfries of the Old 
North and Old South churches, no warning flare 
blazed upon Beacon Hill; nor did the feet of 
Minute Men speed to the Old State House, nor 
patriotic citizenry rendezvous at Faneuil Hall. 
To this day the S. and D. of the A. R. even have 
voiced no protest against the invasion of the 
“‘perfidious”’ Briton. 

All of this complaisance over the international 
“incident” is due to the fact that the British 
officer had merely ‘‘done his bit’’ in upholding 
law and order in the Cradle of Liberty. Briga- 
dier General Arthur D. Musgrave, of the British 
army, in civilian clothes, on a warm August day, 
was standing in front of a ticket window in the 
North Station, when he felt a “foreign’’ hand 
dipping into his coat pocket, at the same moment 
that someone was jostling him. Wheeling 
swiftly, he grabbed at the pickpocket, who eluded 
him and ran. The distinguished visitor, joined 
by a railroad officer, chased the culprit through 
several streets before catching him and handing 
him over to justice. General Musgrave must be 
of the Calvin Coolidge type. Shakespeare right 
or wrong about his purse being ‘‘trash,’’ the gal- 
lant Britisher ‘deemed his purse was his own at 
all events, and ‘“‘sacred”’ against seizure without 
due process of law. No false dignity kept him 
from acting promptly when a jolly sprint was all 
that was needed to capture a public enemy. 


* * * 


America’s Best Known Publisher Serves a Varied 
Banquet for His Readers 


NE of the most sworn-at and sworn-by men 

the United States has ever produced is 
the subject of the following remarks. He is 
the largest newspaper publisher, with the great- 
est scope of editorial dictatorship, in this country. 
Lord Northcliffe of England, in these respects, 
is his only world rival. 

Unlike a great many journalistic magnates, 
William Randolph Hearst did not have to enter 
the profession through any strait gate. Not for 
him were soiled fingers “at the case,’’ nor weary 
tending of cylinders, nor the vexing politics of 
the union, nor the heart-breaking struggle of 
founding a newspaper upon a “shoestring.”’ 
With the fortune left him by his father, the late 
Senator George Hearst, one of the ‘‘big bonanza 
kings” of California, he established the San 
Francisco Examiner, overnight as it were, upon 
a strong financial bottom. 

Mr. Hearst was born fifty-eight years ago in 
San Francisco, and in 1882-85 attended Harvard 
University. To the San Francisco Examiner he 
added namesakes of that paper in Los Angeles 
and Chicago, and at intervals the Chicago 
American, the Boston American, the Boston 
Advertiser, the Atlanta Georgian, the New York 
American, the New York Evening Journal and 
the New York Deutsches Journal. He now also 
owns the Cosmopolitan, Hearst’s and Good House- 
keeping magazines, Harper’s Bazar, Motor and 
Motor Boating magazines 

Editor and proprietor of ten daily papers— 


East, Middle, West, and South—yet as often 
on the losing as the winning side of controversiex 
is Mr. Hearst’s position. His heavy armament 
with concentrated fire does not avail to with. 
stand the foes of his choice when they happen ty 
have public sentiment behind them. This ha 
not been infrequent. The history of his politico. 
journalistic campaigns furnishes proof that while 
the press can instruct the people, and doing jt 
rightly can lead them, it can neither dragoon 
them to follow in one direction, nor stampede 
them to fly in another 

Nevertheless, the Hearst papers are distip. 
guished by the high quality of the writing talent 
they employ, not excepting the vigorous and 
plangent editorials supplied by the chief himself 
Their Mr. Brisbane is a master of forceful jour. 
nalistic dialectics. Apart from _ politics—far 
from saying that they are always wrong therein 
—the Hearst papers disseminate great store of 
homely and wholesome philosophy. They also 
have an unquestioned prestige in the promotion 
of humanitarian causes and schemes. Their 
championship of the rights of the common people, 
the plain toilers, against the aggressions of oli- 
garchic and unmoral commercialism, even though 
sometimes erratic and extreme, does much to 
secure and maintain economic and social equili- 
brium. Withal, the Hearst papers are great as 
gatherers and spreaders of news. 

The array of literary and home-helping peri- 
odicals owned by Mr. Hearst, attracting some of 
the brightest talent of the day, is both a stimulus 
to American literature and a potent element of 
American culture. In the trying vicissitudes 
that have beset the publishing business in recent 
years, only large resources such as those of Mr 
Hearst have been adequate to resist the strain 
That great fortunes should contribute to the en- 
hancement of the nation’s general intelligence 
is a matter of gratification. 

W.R. Hearst has displayed ambition for high 
office, but been denied its possession with the 


WILLIAM RANDOLPH HEARS! 


Owns more newspapers and magazines than an) 
other publisher in America 


exception of two terms in Congress (1903-07), 
representing the 11th New York district. At 
divers times his name has been put forward 
ineffectually for the Democratic nomination to 
the Presidency. Twice, 1905 and 1909, he ran 
for mayor of New York City—the first time on the 
municipal ownership and the second on the 
Independence League ticket. Between thes dis- 
appointments he incurred another with a futile 
attempt at the governorship of New York State 
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**As a man thinketh in his heart, so is he”’ 


The 


Master-Mind of Industrial Britain 


Lord Leverhulme, the industrial leader, known world-wide, emphasizes “quiet thinking” 
as the need of the hour and the force that will best direct production in the future— 
Nature’s silent processes are shown as an object lesson for human nature to emulate 


gee SSILIESE are the days when every country needs leaders 
} with a world vision. Lord Leverhulme is a great 
progressive thinker and creative genius of his time. 
Among living captains of industry he is one who is 
not afraid of change. Innovation for reform of 


ys 
q 


industrial conditions has brought him fame not only in his own - 


country, but in every land that is today simmering in the stew 
of economic problems, overheated from the lately blazing fur- 
nace of war. His benevolent theories are not spectacular any 
more than is his courage. The name Leverhulme is associated 
with practically benevolent daring and doing in England, where, 
with his great force of industrial workers, this remarkable char- 
acter strives to live up to the family motto, “! scorn to fear or 
change.” 

“Change” in his living interpretation of the word, undoubt- 
edly refers not to methods, but to decisions. His name will 
long be remembered by countless ““Tommies” as that of the 
man who turned his own manor-house home and homes into 
a hospital for them, one who stood by soldier and wage-worker 
through storm and sunshine. 

Lord Leverhulme is one of the highest of the new type of 
altruistic alarmists. He strikes the alarm bell hard, but only 
to call the posse comitatus to quench the flames of discontent. 
A typical democrat among those wielding financial power, he 
is one in whom the people, universally, have implicit faith. An 
industrial seer, his prophecies relating to the extension of mar- 
kets and other economic world problems, setting forth as the 
best solution of these the adoption of shorter hours of labor, 
are coming to be recognized as true. When his name comes 
up in discussion of industrial questions, it is always “Lord 
Leverhulme’s six-hour-shift system,’ a system that presaged 
much world-wide friction before it was acknowledged as a 
practical way to forestall vexatious complications in business 
adjustment following the war—a plan at least containing a 
principle demanding consideration. 

At fifteen this modern thinker was a grocer’s boy. His 
visions of ideal conditions for workmen entered his mind first 
in Warrington in 1886. From that time to the present he has 
been reducing the noble conceptions to reality, with results 
that bless his name throughout the world, for one hundred and 
forty-three companies mainly controlled by Lord Leverhulme 
have plants scattered over the United Kingdom, Europe, Asia, 
Africa, China, Japan, Australasia, South Africa, Canada, 
North and South America. His work covers all continents. 

Lord Leverhulme is affectionately known among his home 
folks as wearing an odd white derby hat, bought in his native 
town of Bolton, and packing a faithful portmanteau in which 
he carries carefully-sorted letters and paper on which to scribble 
ideas and gems of thought that come rushing upon him while 
traveling far or just going to attend the House of Lords, a con- 
lerence of business men or an important public gathering. 

He has a knowledge of flowers and loves them, as his incom- 
parable gardens at Hampstead and at the Bungalow and Lews 
Castle testify. His shock of gray hair, with a pompadour 
touch, reflects an air of vigor. An incessant worker, yet per- 
petually thinking. Thought he regards as the mainspring of 
business. The world is not too wide for the sweep of his mind, 
as he seems to evolve thought in universal waves like a radio 


transmitter. No problem in the realm of practical devising 
is too gigantic to appal him. His decisions coming quickly are 
swiftly projected along a straight line to action. Only by 
quick thinking and acting could he have encompassed what 
he has in threescore and ten years. 

This keen blue-eyed knight inspires men to do what he would 
like to have done for others. If ever there was a man with 
trip-hammer mentality, it is Lord Leverhulme, with his genius 
for giving instant expression, in word and deed, to conclusions 
based upon keen observation, experience, and information. 
His speeches are finished essays on contemporary subjects, 
classical in manner and concrete in matter. True, they startle 
those who dread anything new, but they arrest the attention 
of all by their dominant humanizing note. An example is 
his address promulgating his theory of shorter hours as the 
basis for industrial peace with profit after the war. After 
declaring his conviction that the plan would increase produc- 
tion without added overhead expense, he graphically described 
the benefits to the workers, from the opportunity to improve 
themselves mentally and physically. 

“Thinking—the quiet force in business,” was the central 
theme of an address by Lord Leverhulme at Bristol. Its 
own ‘quiet force’ is the outstanding feature of the speech. 
Incidentally, it gives an inside view of the “quiet” discipline 
that rules in the Leverhulme works, for the speaker told of the 
futility of “shouting” at the men. “Taking the man by the 
hand and helping him, taking the girl by the hand and helping 
her to the knowledge of her task, will do more than shouting 
at him or her’’ That “thought” was one of the “quiet 
forces” he illustrated also with shop talk. They did not hear 
the superintendent ‘thinking’ when he was in the office, nor 
his lieutenants “thinking” while they were running things. 
And, in discussing the comparatively infinitesimal segment of 
profit to the shareholders in the one hundred and forty-three 
companies—which he showed in a graphic chart—he said: 
“What do the worker and the consumer gain by that little 
black strip going as profits to the ordinary shareholders and co- 
partners? They gain that quiet force which we call thinking. 
Everyone of the staff of the one hundred and forty-three 
companies is quietly thinking how best to increase and expand 
the business and keep down the cost of production.” 

“Thought” clothed in plain words, but rivaling in lofty dic- 
tion the Book of Job, marks this Bristol address. Like the sa- 
cred poets of old, he draws his lesson from the tremendous 
powers of Nature and the awful progression of Time. Not in 
the fierce tornado, nor the earth-riving quake, but in the “still, 
small voice’ of thought do the forces that move the world 
exist. A powerful appeal, truly, to men to use their God-given 
mentality. Here the “thought” of Lord Leverhulme is repro- 
duced in the following extracts: 

‘Nature's lesson to us is quietness. Just think, all of you, 
for one moment, of all the most powerful forces you know of in 
the world. It is not the thunder that makes all the noise, 
that we need to mind, it is the lightning, which makes no noise 
at all, which rends the oaks, killing the frightened cattle shelter- 
ing under them, cleaves the mountains, brings down churches 
and tall buildings. It is not the thunder. 

‘Look at the sun, the most powerful agent in all the universe. 
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It makes no noise. And the frost! 
powerful than the frost. You know what it can do in the 
winter. You may sometimes go in the summer to the beautiful 
vales in Devonshire and notice where a mighty rock stood the 
last time you visited it. It has disappeared. The silent frost 
has brought it down. 

“Then Time! What greater force have we than Time? 


Few forces are more 


LORD LEVERHULME 


Viember of the House of Lords, English Parliament, one of the greatest industrial geniuses 


of the age, brilliant thinker and practical philanthropist 
How it is slipping away quietly! It comes quietly; it goes 
quietly; it makes no fuss, no noise, and yet our whole life, our 
wkole possibilities for good or evil are wrapped up in the 
question of time and the use we make of it. And the electric 
currents! No doubt there are many in this room who could 
tell me of the wonders of electricity; men who have studied 
it and whose business it is to harness the forces of electricity 
to the service of man, heat, and power; but it is silent as it 


runs along the wires; it makes no noise. So we find that the 
forces that really count in the world are quiet forces. 

“Now what is the great factor in business? I Venture to say 
that it is thought. Thinking is the one supreme power without 
which our business is sure to go on the rocks. All the currents 
are urging this and every business toward the rocks. It is 
only by the guiding control of thought that the business is kept 
off the rocks and. in the proper deep water where 
it can progress on its voyage. The quiet forces 
in life are the only forces that have any power in 
them. The love which goes out to our fellow- 
men, because it goes out quietly, can accomplish 
more than noisy hate, which may find expres- 
sion in abuse, and bad language, and so on: but 
it is the quiet love—you see it in the eye of the 
master to the men whom he loves—that is the 
great force of love!” 

In his New Year's greeting Lord Leverhulme 
gave ‘a telling review of the Bolshevik experi- 
ment, showing that soviet rule, with workmen's 
committees, instead of producing manna and 
living water to refresh weary humanity, had 
turned the field of their operation into a desert 
Instead of the glorious results promised, “‘all 
they have achieved,” he concluded, “is unem- 
ployment and starvation, and not a new heaven 
and a new earth, but the old, old hell of poverty 
and ruin and death.” 

One of the very first institutions in the world 
to catch the real light on the subject of right 
relations in industry was the corporation located 
at Port: Sunlight, under the direction of Lord 
Leverhulme. 

Recently an eminent French investor, Mon- 
sieur Rene Simon, made a report on Port Sun- 
light which he believes will enable the French 
people “for the first time to obtain an exact 
account of the working details of an institution 
unique in the world.” 

Members of the French Chamber of Deputies, 
members of Parliament and members of Congress 
have referred to Port Sunlight as a model for 
employers. 

When Lord Leverhulme has a twinkle in his 
eyes and begins pulling down his vest, you may 
prepare for something that carries thought. 

When someone told him one time that his 
soap was too good for the country trade and 
asked for something cheaper, he responded: 
“You must never ask me to make my soap 
cheaper or dearer. What I would do if I knew 
how, is to make it better. If I could make it 
better by putting sovereigns in the vat, | would 
do so.” 

More eminent people have probably visited 
Port Sunlight and met Lord Leverhulme than 
have called on any other one manufacturer in 
the world. The King and Queen of England. 
the Prime Ministers of Great Britain and Bul- 
garia, the King of Belgium and many other great 
personages have been visitors at Port Sunlight. 
Here they catch the enduring spirit and soul o! 
the man who dreamed dreams. The ideas and 
the light that shines at Port Sunlight is a harbor haven of refuge 
from the whirling wild eddies of Bolshevism that have ruinec 
Russia, now seeking to flood other lands with its deluge. 

The sturdy human personification of Sunlight stands like a 
rock in the storm and sunshine. The force of quiet thought. 
light of reason, and the compelling urge of action, blended 
in the career of Lord Leverhulme has left its impress upon 
history. 
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‘“ Under his ‘magic new projects come into being” 


: “aaa 5 


“A Master.of Construction - 


Towering skyscrapers, vast factories, the greatest office building in the 
world, a state-long boulevard —these monuments of human progress 
attest constructive genius of United States Senator Coleman duPont 


MILE upraised hand that took the oath of Senator of 
Delaware in Washington was marked with the scar 
of coal mines. It was a hand that had also directed 
some of the largest construction works in the country 

* —a hand that had been the faithful servant of an 
active brain, mighty of proportion. The name he signed was 
Coleman duPont. 

The history of the state of Delaware is indissolubly associated 
with the name of duPont. From the time of the early days of 
the republic, the duPonts have operated powder plants not far 
away from historic Valley Forge. Every crisis of the country 
and every era of mine and land development is associated with 
the name of duPont, for in peace as well as in war, the indis- 
pensable explosives serve urgent and emergency needs of a 
country in the process of development. Its usage is peculiar— 
it destroys in order to create. 

There was born some years ago in Kentucky a child who 
later on developed into a stalwart, somewhat noncommittal lad. 
One of his passionate desires in early youth was to build. In 
his early years, upon a suggestion of his mother, he built a 
chicken coop—a sort of “leanto” that did not “lean to,” but 
stood the test just the same. That same constructive talent 
has built many of the towering skyscrapers in New York, 
many roads and factories. They are all spokes in the wheel 
of industrial development. 

When Coleman duPont went into the mines he learned how 
to dig, not only excavations which would later yield rich min- 
eral products, but build up an indomitable courage which has 
since been crowned with achievement. He learned how to 
meet and even welcome handicaps, for he gloried in the knowl- 
edge and certainty that he possessed the genius of overcoming 
obstacles by co-ordinated, concentrated observation, and 
information welded with honesty, fairness and hard work. 

Armed with an open-air philosophy and open-air business 
sentiments, Coleman duPont won the respect and love, not only 
of his co-workers and friends, but of political rivals as well. He 
became a militant Republican, but always fought fair. 

To know that a typical old-time “Bourbon Democrat,” 
such as. Thomas L. Cannon of Birmingham, Alabama, had 
ungrudgingly expressed sincere admiration for a staunch sup- 
porter of the G.O.P. such as Senator duPont certainly is, may 
mean much or little. At any rate, the laudits are indubitably 
unstinted. The spokesman was sincere. 

He said, concerning Coleman duPont: 

“As good a Democrat as was Jefferson, as was Lincoln’ — 
what greater tribute is there, coming from an out-and-out 
Democrat? A generous acknowledgment, piercing the armor 
of a man’s political faith. it is without a doubt a public tribute 
rarely given. 

Coleman duPont worked among Democrats, who cared not 
that he was placarded a Republican. To them he was Ameri- 
can to the core. In the world struggle, when many Europeans 
learned to know why the American flag was our potentiality, 
Senator duPont’s family established this patriotism beyond 
dispute at Valley Forge. They disposed of family heirlooms 
to feed their starving workmen; this power did not emanate 
from an autocratic source—Coleman duPont was a man, and 
made a man by the same process through which Lincolns have 
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United States Senator from Delaware, one of the nation’s most 
eminent industrial leaders 


attained their recognition. He was not an autocrat, but a 
leader of men. 

His fortune came from creating potential values from non- 
productive properties that remained dormant until the magic 
of one of his picks had uncovered pay ore. 

It is impossible to think of Senator duPont as anything but 
the logical product of his life-long efforts. It is easiest to pic- 
ture him now as people did who knew him out in the Kentucky 
mines in the past; just a square-jawed miner, but battling his 
way through what seemed to other aspirants Nature's own ‘No 
Trespassing Grounds,’ stumbling, picking himself up again, 
and all the while gaining considerable courage. He imbibed 
his courage at a time when, instead he should have already been 
fortified with a generous supply of it—a time when the road 
was thorniest, when “going” was most difficult. That sort of 
courage stood by him faithfully—it is the type that is proof 
even against injustice. Gentle and genteel, Coleman duPont 
was indeed a “‘man of the hour.” 

He is a graduate of the Massachusetts Institute of Technol- 
ogy. and has often been pronounced the “engineering wizard.” 


and loyal son of his alma mater. He (Continued on page 332) 
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The government of classic Cambridge, amid the shades of Harvard 


A Mayor Who Works and Wins 


The splendid record and romance of Edward Quinn as 
Chief Executive of the city on the Charles Embankment 


IHE idea of a mayor's job as a special business vocation, 
rather than a sinecure as a reward in politics, is more 
respected in Europe, particularly in Germany, than 
in this country. 

To specialize and direct one’s whole time to the 
problem of administering city government seems to appeal 
much less than it should to easy-going Americans. Perhaps 
that is the reason for the famous Bryce criticism that cities 
are the weak spots in the American system. 

However, there is one mayor of a New England city who 
meets the existing demand for specialization in city adminis- 
tration, and he is Edward W. Quinn of Cambridge on the 
Charles. As a working administrator he has set an example in 
devotion to his job in putting in his time just where it will do 
the most good, that might safely and properly stand as a model 
for emulation. Yet there is no trace of goose-step Prussianism 
about either the manner or the methods of this jocose and 
efficient gentleman who so easily yet firmly holds the reins of 
power in the famous culture zone center of America. 

Mayor Quinn makes no parade of knowledge, yet recently a 
distinguished citizen of the city, a leading member of the 
university environment about Harvard College, maintained 
in public that no man in the city was so widely experienced 
or more capable of practical administration of city affairs 
than Mayor Quinn, who, be it justly said, is modest almost to 
diffidence. 

There is a reason for this cultivated opinion. The Mayor has 
served as superintendent of streets, where no less a person than 
that discreet weigher of words, Dr. Eliot, paid him the high 
compliment in public as “an official who perpetually strived to 
accommodate his employers—the public.” 

The business of road building is as “familiar to him as his 
garter,’ a knowledge that may be said to enlarge his usefulness 
as chief executive. 

Then he has served as superintendent of the water works, 
a system which in Cambridge is municipally owned and con- 
ducted, the estimated value of which is over six millions. 

With this intensive training in the real business of depart- 
ments, Mayor Quinn entered the mayor's office almost four 
years ago well equipped for the job on its technical side and 
endowed by nature with a personality framed to please. Right 
here is where His Honor has the German efficiency idea out- 
distanced, because of a tactful stressing of the personal equa- 
tion, a concession to expediency that no Prussian would, in 
arrogant dignity, consent to do 

However, approachability is one of the most telling of Quinn's 
assets. His concept of the dignity of office holds no commerce 
with posing. Rather does a simplicity and reticence of the 
Jeffersonian brand mark his administrative manner. He gets 
things accomplished without fuss and feathers, gets along with 
the Council so amicably as to contradict the popular opinion 
that it cannot be done, and keeps the wheels of the muni- 
cipal machinery fitting cog into cog in a way that commands 
admiration 

The present year is one that shows in epitome the value of 
the Quinn impress upon the Cambridge municipal government. 

The tax rate, that irrefutable barometer of civic economy, 
highly sensitive to disturbing influences and true as the 


EDWARD W. QUINN 


The hardworking and efficient Mayor of Cambridge, Massachusetts, who 
is perpetually and effectively ‘‘on the job’”’ 


needle to the north of the compass in estimating the quality o! 
administration, records a lowering, while most other cities 
in the Commonwealth have refused to pass the peak of highest 
attainment. 

The city debt has been very materially lowered during 
the Quinn regime, a fact that suggests strict attention to the 
intricate problems of municipal finance. 

The street situation in Cambridge calls for a commendable 
word, and motorists from everywhere concede that in this 
important regard Cambridge is almost in the second-to-none 
class. 

Modern methods appea! to Mayor Quinn, and it is not 
surprising that the Cambridge Fire Department is wholly 
motorized. 

Water filtration is, up to date, the biggest project that Mayor 
Quinn has accomplished, and be it (Continued on page 332) 
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In a Kingdom by the Sea 


The Motion Picture Beautiful 


LORRAINE HARDING 
The star of ‘‘Annabel Lee’’ 


HE perpetuation of the works of worthy 

writers of music and literature depends al- 

most entirely upon the education given a 
child while it is yet living in the impressionable 
age. This logic is obvious when one stops to 
consider that the children of today are the people 
of tomorrow. 

The various technicalities of music, ordinarily 
a bore to the child, have been disguised as sepa- 
rate actors on the stage, and in this wise the 
child has found more willing interest in assuming 
study and practice. It has been willing to learn 
monotonous facts because they were clothed in 
pictured raiment. 

With literature it is the same. A child is not 
enabled to grasp all the beauty in verse or in 
prose, even when the spoken words fall from a 
mother’s lips. It demands pictures instead, for 
the eye is the window of the soul of the child 
as well as in mature years. Pictures are all—the 
life, all-absorbing. This, then, is the channel 
through which the child’s mind can be reached 
and an impression made there that will prove 
enduring 

The exploitation of the worth of the immortal 
poets and novelists is carried on at the present 
day, through the medium of motion pictures. 
There are millions of people in the world who are 
ready to pronounce themselves susceptible to 
education if by this method they can evoke en- 
tertainment at the same time. In motion pic- 
tures, then, lies a goodly percentage of future 
hope in so far as the continuation of an intelli- 
gent race is concerned. 

“Annabel Lee,” a picture whose theme is based 
on Edgar Allan Poe’s poem of that name, has 
just had its initial presentation to the public of 
Boston. The plot of the scenario necessarily 
differs from that of Poe’s poem. Rather should 
it be said, it is a newly-evolved story on the sub- 
stance, with the spirit of an inspiration continued 
ina few lines. To have followed explicitly and 
literally every word in these few lines of ‘“Anna- 
bel Lee’? would have signalized no workable 
photoplay plot at all, for in pictures a “‘succession 
ol events’’ is of paramount importance, while in 
verse merely an idea in the abstract will produce 





“A product of the great outdoors—a city princess of 
uxury and a little gray-haired mother, who knew 
what springtime does to young hearts”’ 


“It was many and many a year ago, 
In a kingdom by the sea, 
That a maiden there lived whom you may know, 
By the name of Annabel Lee: 
And this maiden she lived with no other thought 
Than to love and be loved by me.”’ 


The fictionized film of the poem of 
“Annabel Lee”’ 


an enduring and varying picture in the individual 
mind. 

This is a picture that moves freely, flows on 
simply, and evolves naturally. When such a 
picture is made and it holds interest all the way 
through, it can ably be said to have justified the 
demands of a criterion. 

“Annabel Lee’”’ is the nature picture, appealing 
equally to the young and old. In fact, it is a 
picture to be witnessed by all the peoples of the 
world who understand everybody’s language. It 
is a wholesome picture that does not suffer 
absence or omission of what is vitally necessary 
in making a photo-play entertaining, on account 
of its purity of theme and scene. 

The poem lends itself with peculiar grace to 
its photography, because Edgar Allan Poe was 
himself a picture-builder. The wealth of re- 
sources left to a contemporary, such as Mr. 
Chapple proved himself to be, lay in the many 





“‘Heaven couldn’t be sweeter,’’ he said—and the blue 
| waters of the little cove reflected his thoughts 


untold lines of Poe’s. It was but necessary to 
grasp the spirit of what was there to elicit other 
usable material. 

In one of the poet’s personal letters to his 
friends he has intimated that of all he had ever 
written, the one work that came nearest to his 
heart and fancy was “‘Annabel Lee.”’ It was 
the story of this poem, with its ideal of childhood 
love, pure and sweet, that suggested the theme 
of the picture now given to the public. 

There are innumerable possibilities in this 
field which Mr. Chapple has undertaken to ex- 
ploit, for-in the screening of these pictures edu- 
cation is combined with entertainment, and this 
is a rare combination that has always succeeded. 
The producer has in mind a continued produc- 
tion of these poetic theme-pictures. Up to the 
present time he has had much ground for believing 
the idea to take root in the hearts and minds of 
the people, for he has staged, beside a number of 
minor showings, three initial public presenta- 
tions of it. 

Naturally the first presentation was made on 
Martha’s Vineyard, where the glory of the cliffs 
and majesty of the surf at Gay Head, which have 
won the admiration of artists for generations 














JACK O’BREIN 
Leading man of ‘“‘Annabel Lee’”* 


past, were the background. Here the home folks 
gathered and looked upon themselves. It was 
here the picture was made. A quotation, in 
part, of a press notice taken from the Boston 
Post will more ably advise the reader of Annabel’s 
reception: 

“When a film picture delights the people from 
among whom the characters are drawn, it has 
met the supreme test. ‘Annabel Lee’ came 
back to the rocky shores of Martha’s Vineyard 
this week, and all the island turned out for a 
real Old Home Week Celebration. It was not 
the Annabel of Edgar Allan Poe, but the Annabel 
of Joe Mitchell Chapple, contained in several 
good coils of celluloid. 

“This week the completed picture took the 
boat.for the island and police reserves had to be 
called out. Ordinarily the Vineyard hasn’t much 
use for police. The islanders have a convenient 
habit of taking undesirables by the scruff of the 
neck and giving them the bum’s rush aboard 
the soonest steamboat bound out—and this has 
been found effective reform work. It keeps the 
community spirit strong and free. 

“But Oak Bluffs, which was the island town 
having the pleasure to greet Annabel, had to 
hustle around and muster a few reserves to handle 
the crowds. There are some thirty thousand 
summer visitors on Martha’s Vineyard just now, 
for this is the grand climax of the vacation sea- 
son. But the crowds that filled Circuit Avenue, 
Oak Bluffs, from early evening to late night were 
not the accustomed throngs of men in white 
flanneis and women in 
gay and flimsy wear. 

“The summer folks 
were on hand all right, 
but they were surprised 
to find Mr. and Mrs. 
from up island with all 
the children waiting in 
line. For once all the 
home fires went out 
right after supper and 
the island: people put 
the key under the mat 
and went to see 
‘Annabel.’ Of course 
most of them couldn’t 
get to the show, but 
they stuck around un- 
til the police reserves 
had to take Oak Bluffs 
in for the night. 

“Perhaps everybody 
remembers the drift of 
Edgar Allan Poe’s 
poem. It narrates the 
beautiful love of 
Annabel Lee and her 
lover in a fanciful king- 
dom by the sea. Mr. 
Chapple took the gen- 
tle and fragrant theme 


“His picture... memories 
of a year of waiting, ho 
ing, aan, while a fat 
er’s love-test was ser 
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of ‘Annabel’ and put it in words. He had to 
dramatize a poet’s fantasy. 

“There is no story to the poem. It is simply 
a musical expression of a love feeling. Fanciful 
and intangible as the theme is, however, it has 
been treated absolutely with realism. The 
average producer, called on to screen ‘Annabel,’ 
would first smoke an opium pipe and conjure up 
a lot of visions; then he would get some fairies 
and elves and futurist scenery and a lot of smoke 
and cloud and several gross of diaphanous gowns 

“Mr. Chapple did not do this. Instead, he 
came to Martha’s Vineyard. Of course it does 
not matter that ‘Annabel Lee’ is made of real 
things, but it does matter that they look real. 
A strong, wholesome outdoor treatment of 
Annabel has made her a real Martha’s Vineyard 
girl among moving pictures.” 

So much for one presentation. 

Mr. Chapple’s second public presentation took 
place on the very site where Poe was’ born—in 
old Carver Street, Boston. There, at present, 
you will see a busy machine-shop, nothing else. 
There is no monument placed to the memory of 
the dead poet to which the Royal Blue Line that 
operates in and around Boston can point with 
pride, as it rolls along boulevards and over 
cobblestones. Sent to Boston papers: 

“Here on invitation fifty men and women, dis- 
tinguished literati and nearly all of them mem- 
bers of the Authors’ Club, congregated, sat on 
camp chairs, and with a pathetic show of good 
nature, allowed the physical disadvantages of 
the impromptu moving-picture house to pass 
unnoticed. They were all Poe fans, and their 
coming was something of a pilgrimage to the 
shrine of a master.” 

Once more, leaning on the shoulder of one of the 
Boston Post’s staff, we quote, in part, his review: 

“The picture, as Mr. Chapple explained in a 
brief speech before the crank began to turn, has 
nothing to.do with the life of Poe, but attempts 
rather to project in a love drama of wholesome 
life the spirit of youthful love to which ‘Annabel 
Lee’ has given eternal expression. It is the story 
of a rich girl who falls in love with a son of Cape 
Cod, and remains true to him, even after he is 
reported to have lost his life on the sea. After 
adventures along the lines of ‘Treasure Island’ 
and ‘Robinson Crusoe;’ the lover returns and 
finds, contrary to the usual ‘movie’ motive, that 
the sweetheart of his boyhood and his youth is 
still awaiting him.”’ 

Out of this venture of the producer was born 
the desire to give to Boston, the city of Poe’s 
birthplace, some memorial whereby along with 
his works, a shrine might exist that would 
prolong the memory of Poe indefinitely. The 
thought was father to the act. Mr. Chapple 
secured the promise of a young Danish sculptor 
in the vicinity of Boston to create a bust of Edgar 
Allan Poe. 

With the presentation of ‘‘Annabel Lee” in 
Jordan Hall, Boston, came the realization in 
the heart of the producer that his efforts had 
taken their first long step in the process of bring- 
ing response—and enthusiastic response. The 
bust of Poe was unveiled and given the New 
England Conservatory. Dr. E. Charlton Black, 
Ph.D., LL.D., late of Harvard University, now 
Senior Professor of English literature of Boston 
University, addressed an eager audience, talking 
on the worth and immortality of Poe. 

This bust was the first of Poe to appear in the 


Falmouth, Mass., Sept. 4, 1921. 
My dear Mr. Chapple: 

It was my great pleasure to secure the film of “Annabel Lee,”’ 
and to present it in our theatre for a closing entertainment of 
the Outlook Club course. 

The members of the Outlook Club were much pleased and 
all pronounced it the finest picture they had ever seen. 

Anything I might do to promote the success of such a fine 
type of picture I should consider a privilege. 

I am looking forward to your next picture with great pleas- 
ure, and would like to run “Annabel Lee” a second time. 

This is the type of picture I| like to present, and I am just old- 
fashioned enough to believe the world is waiting for them. 

Give us more of them. 

Sincerely, 
MARY WETHERELL, 








“Annabel Lee” 


By 
Edgar Allan Poe 


It was many and many a year ago, 
In a kingdom by the sea, 

That a maiden there lived whom you may know 
By the name of ANNABEL LEE; 

And this maiden she lived with no other thought 
Than to love and be loved by me. 


I was a child and she was a child, 
In this kingdom by the sea: 

But we loved with a love that was more than love— 
I and my AnnaBet Lez; 

With a love that the winged seraphs of heaven 
Coveted her and me. 


And this was the reason that, long ago, 
In this kingdom by the sea, 

A wind blew out of a cloud, chilling 
My beautiful AnNnaBet Lez; 

So that her highborn kinsmen came 
And bore her away from me, 

To shut her up in a sepulchre 
In this kingdom by the sea. 


The angels, not half so happy in heaven, 
jent ge her and me— 
Yes!—that was the reason (as all men know, 
In this kingdom by the sea) 
That the wind came out of the cloud by night, 
Chilling and killing my ANNaBEL LEE. 


But our love it was stronger by far than the love 
those who were older than we— 
Of many far wiser than we— 
And neither the angels in heaven above, 
Nor the demons down under the sea, 
Can ever dissever my soul from the soul 
Of the beautiful AnnaBet Lee. 


For the moon never beams without bringing me 
dreams 
Of the beautiful AnnaBet Lee; 
And the stars never rise but I see the bright eyes 
Of the beautiful Annaset Lee; 
And so, all the night-tide, I lie down by the side 
Of my darling, my darling, my life and my bride, 
In her sepulchre there by the sea— 
In her tomb by the side of the sea. 








“‘Moonlight, sweethearts, and the soothing lull of the 
sea—God’s blessing for those who love and trust’’ 


city of his birth. It developed that a score of 
intelligent people, while having heard of hi 
poem, ‘“‘Annabel Lee,” had never read it, aan 
less appreciated the subtle beauty contained 
therein. All this was brought home to them by . 
man who was unselfishly, whole-heartedly inter. 
ested in an immortal poet; a man who belonged 
not to that class who merely preach, but do not 
practise; a man who has made countless sacri. 
fices so that the ideals he has been striving {o, 
should be likewise implanted in the bosoms of 
other people—Joe Mitchell Chapple. 

Following this last presentation in Jordan 
Hall, Mr. Chapple received many Sincere letters 
and statements of appreciation. Among the ones 
arriving from the more prominent folk are two 
that deserved to be reprinted. 

The first was written by Dr. L. H. Murlin 
who, as President of Boston University, in person 
directs the education of ten thousand university 
students, is quoted in part: : 


‘‘Dear Joe Chapple: 

“Tonight I have had one of the sweetest and 
dearest experiences of my life. I have spent 
the evening with Poe’s—and your—heautify! 
‘Annabel Lee.’ Only a most rare soul could 
have discovered and described so beautiful g 
spirit. But it required the soul of a poet to make 
her live among us again in such radiant beauty, 
purity, and light. Happily, you were able to 
find other poets inspired by your understanding 
imagination, and enthusiasm, in making perfect 
this wonderful picture. 

“IT cannot go to my sweet dreams tonight 
until I have written you this little note of thanks 
—heartfelt, sincere thanks, and through you to 
thank all those who have labored with you in 
this work of love.” 


From Dr. Albert Bushnell Hart of Harvard 
comes this simple yet glorious tribute 

“‘Last week I went to see the motion picture 
called ‘Annabel Lee,’ paid my own money to go 
in, and am entitled to a detached opinion upon it. 
I cannot help telling you how much pleasure and 
satisfaction it gave me, for it has an interesting 
plot, dramatic and lively scenes, and remark- 
able beauty of scenery. If all the movies had 
as much snap and as much beauty, | should go 
several times a week. 

“It proves that it is not necessary for a good 
and successful movie to be off color, nor to include 
scenes of savage murder, nor to be backed up bya 
clown turning somersaults. I wish you every 
success in your effort to introduce the right kind 
of a movie.” 

In these letters especially has the producer 
found a criterion worthy of passing. In the 
eagerness which was so pronounced among his 
various audiences, when he unfolded his plans 
for the production of future pictures of this 
calibre, Mr. Chapple found compensation enough 
to warrant his fighting many more fights in order 
to proceed with his work of making pictures as 
the natural evolution of writing and publishing 
books. 

A combination of the dreamer and the worker 
is rare. A combination of the dreamer plus the 
worker and enlivened co-operation among honest 
friends is still more rare. With Mr. Chapple, 
however, this has most certainly been the case. 
He has found enough encouragement among 
those who count to provide for him hope eternal 
in the future. 


THe EacLe THEATRE, Oak Bluffs, Mas. 
September 6th, 1921. 


Dear Mr. Chapple: 

I write to thank you, realizing that thr your active it- 
terest displayed we were allowed to show “Annabel Lee” a 
our theatre. 

We seldom find that we can run a picture more than one 

your picture would no exception. 
first day run, ever, including a matinee and two evening 
shows, were all capacity houses, and we were obliged to tum 
so many away tt we soon realized that we had underestr 
mated the drawing power of your picture and found it nec 


to run it for the ay. : 
“hassdine best wishes for the continued success of yor 


picture, Cordially y. 
jally YOUrC-EO, Ww. JUDKINS. 
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To the crossroads of the Pacific, where the fleets of the world furl sails, comes 


A Twin Pan-Pacific Unity . 


A dreamer and doer who is helping to bring about 
a permanent entente between the nations whose 


WAY back in 1668 a little fleet of 
three vessels dropped anchor in the 
harbor of what is now Charleston, 

South Carolina, bringing to the new world 

a company of pioneers headed by one Peter 
Ford, who had in his possession certain patents 
and grants of land from the British sovereign 
which made him master over a considerable 
portion of the present state of South Carolina. 
Peter landed, took possession of his grant with 
due observance of all necessary formalities, and 
forthwith proceeded to start the name of Ford 
on the path to fame. 

Just two hundred years after Peter Ford first 
set foot on South Carolina soil another of his 
name and line paced the spacious floors of his 
plantation home near Charleston, ever and anon 
glancing with anxious eye toward the dim re- 
gions above stairs. As he made his hundredth 
turn a head was thrust over the balustrade above, 
and in a sibilant whisper came the words: 

“It’s a boy!” 

The exact reaction of the new father to this 
announcement is not of record, but it is said that 
he rubbed his hands gleefully and remarked: 

“A boy, eh! I'll have-to give him a name which 
will make him: scratch gravel trying to live up 
to it!” 

So the heir to the broad Ford acres—for Fred- 
erick W. Ford, the father, was at that time the 
largest rice planter in the state—was christened 
Alexander Hume, the Hume being a concession 
to the maternal side of the house. 

Alexander started life with quite a weight of 
ancestors on his shoulders. Besides the redoubt- 
able Peter there was the great house of March- 
mount, Scotland, from which Mary Hume Ford, 
the boy’s mother, was lineally descended, and 
other ancestors of Revolutionary fame, notable 
among whom was General Christopher Gadston, 
first governor of South Carolina, signer of the 
Declaration of Independence and warm personal 
friend of Washington. With such backing there 
was only one course open to Alexander Hume, 
and that was to become famous, which he accord- 
ingly set about doing with all of the enthusiasm 
and determination with which he was by nature 
endowed. 

Young Ford got his ‘‘book I’arnin’ ’’ at Porter 
Academy, Charleston. Then came a period of 
real education when he chased and wrote news 
stories for the Charleston News and Courier. The 
local field was not broad enough for the young 
man’s boundless energy arid ambition, however, 
and in due time the call of the metropolis lured 
himto New York. The great city held him for a 
time during which he was first associated in 


business with two grandsons of his father’s life- ° 


long friend, Senator John C. Calhoun, and later 
was engaged in newspaper work and play writing. 
Followed then a period of wandering through 
England, Scotland, and continental Europe, a 
broadening, educational period which did much 
to fit the young man for his future work. 

His wanderings temporarily at an end, Ford 
next settled in Chicago, where for some time 
lollowing the World’s Fair in 1891 he was on the 
Staff of the Chicago Daily News, associated with 
such men as Ray Stannard Baker, Peter Finley 
Dunn (Mr. Dooley), Trumball White and George 
Ade. There on the shores of Lake Michigan 


interests impinge upon the broad Pacific 


By HAROLD HEWETT YOST 


Alexander Hume Ford found his life work, found 
it in a manner entirely characteristic of the man 
himself. 

A Presbyterian minister of Chicago ventured 
to express from the pulpit some views which 
were a trifle broad for the strictly orthodox minds 


ALEXANDER HUME FORD 


of his flock, and was forthwith consigned to the 
outer darkness. Ford, true to the freedom-loving 
blood which flowed in his veins, took up the cud- 
gels in behalf of the persecuted minister and 
undertook to support him in his liberal teachings. 
As a means to this end he was largely responsible 
for the organization of*the Militant Church of 
Chicago, on the governing board of which were 
associated a Catholic priest, a Jewish rabbi, an 
Episcopal bishop, and most remarkable of all, 
Robert Ingersoll. Services were conducted in 
the Columbia Theatre, then the largest in Chi- 
cago. The motto of this church, if church it 
was, read: ‘‘Deeds, not creeds; act in this world, 
theorize in the next!” Time rather than money 
was asked as a donation from the adherents of the 
new congregation, and many women pledged 
themselves to work among the women of the 
street who had become entangled in the meshes 
of the police, while a number of physicians gave 
their time to free treatment of these unfortunates 
and of victims of alcohol and drugs. It was a 
splendid work, and one which in its fundamental 
principles might well be copied elsewhere. 

It was and is characteristic of Ford, however, 


that he could not “stay put’’ for long on 
one single enterprise. He was ever or- 
ganizing, laboring with coat off and sleeves 
rolled up until the work was well under 
way, then stepping aside and letting others 
carry it on while he turned his energy into new 
channels. And so in time he left his unortho- 
dox congregation with its motto which so per- 
fectly reflected his own character and _phil- 
ospophy of life; but the lesson which it had 
taught of co-operation between men of widely 
divergent beliefs was one which remained with 
him and exerted a profound influence upon his life. 

In 1907 Mr. Ford went to Hawaii, then just 
coming into prominence as the ‘‘Crossroads of 
the Pacific’’ and the melting pot of Paeific na- 
tions. The first thing to impress itself deeply 
upon the malihini, as the Hawaiians term the 
stranger, was the mixture of races present in the 
mid-Pacific capital. With his Chicago experi- 
ence freshly in mind the question came to Ford, 
“If in Chicago men of all creeds and no creeds 
could unite to run a successful institutional 
church, why could not men of all races and reli- 
gions unite to bring the nations of the Pacific 
into real co-operative effort for the advancement 
and betterment.of all?” For a year he remained 
in Hawaii studying this question and becoming 
acquainted with the Pan-Pacific races at first 
hand. 

While still a stranger to Hawaii during that 
first year of his residence in Honolulu, Mr. Ford 
began furnishing people with something to talk 
about. He first became interested in the famous 
old Hawaiian sport of surf-riding, then on the 
decline as a universal sport. Finding that there 
were many persons in Honolulu who, when men- 
tion was made of reviving the sport among the 
white population said, ‘‘It can’t be done!’ Ford 
set out to show them that it could. A little 
group was organized calling itself the Outrigger 
Canoe Club, and in this atmosphere of ridicule 
calmly set about the task of popularizing the 
sports of swimming and surfing. Property was 
acquired at Waikiki Beach, a club house was 
erected, and so much did the little handful of 
charter members appear to be enjoying their new 
recreation that applications for membership soon 
began to come in. Today the club provides a 
splendid recreation place for some twenty-five 
hundred men, women and children, many of 
whom own and operate with considerable skill 
their own surf-boards, while the club itself owns 
a number of outrigger canoes. The Trail and 
Mountain Club of Honolulu was another of the 
enterprises of that first year which has borne 
abundant fruit and which enjoys wide popularity 
among the recreation-loving citizens of the 
Hawaiian capital. 

It was at the Outrigger Canoe Club that the real 
Pan-Pacific idea had its inception. There Ford 
gathered about him at informal beach suppers 
the leading men of each Pacific race represented 
in Honolulu, and there, generally in company 
with Jack London, who was ever a student of 
the races, the great international problems of the 
Pacific were discussed in open frankness and 
broad friendship. This led to the organization 
in 1907 of the Hands-Around-the-Pacific Club, 
the true forerunner of the present Pan-Pacific 
Union. 
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In 1908 Mr. Ford accompanied a commission 
from then Governor Frear of Hawaii on a trip 
around the Pacific for the purpose of organizing 
the Pan-Pacific Union. In Australia and New 
Zealand branches of the Union were immediately 
established with government backing. In other 
Pacific countries the reaction was less rapid, but 
everywhere encouragement and promises of co- 
operation were met. Hawaii was at once selected 
by the interested countries as the logical confer- 
ence center of the Pacific, and this fact had much 
to do with influencing Ford to select Honolulu 
as his home following his return. 

The year 1914 saw Ford the indefatigable again 
on his travels in behalf of the Union, this time 
to the Orient, where a number of branches were 
established and the Pan-Pacific idea was given 
widespread publicity. This was not immediately 
followed up due to war conditions and their effect 
on transportation, but in 1920 a party of Con- 
gressmen accompanied and—rumor has it— 
led by Ford, visited the Orient and there estab- 
lished points of contact with leading men of the 
Philippines, China, and Japan. More branches 
of the Pan-Pacific Union were established on this 
trip, and in each case the head of the govern- 
ment was made an honorary president of the 
organization 

The Pan-Pacific Union itself deserves a word 
of further explanation. At present it is an in- 


formal, unofficial organization, in which and 
through which representatives of the various 
Pacific countries may and do discuss freely and 
unofficially international problems affecting the 
entire Pacific. It is given government recogni- 
tion and government support in each one of the 
forty-odd countries now affiliated. It has to its 
credit such noteworthy gatherings as the Pan- 
Pacific Scientific Conference held in Honolulu 
in 1920 and attended by scientists from all of the 
leading Pacific nations, and the Pan-Pacific 
Educational Conference of 1921, and has now in 
contemplation the establishment of a permanent 
Pan-Pacific Press Conference following the Press 
Congress of the World, which met in Honolulu 
in October of this year, besides such little matters 
as a Pan-Pacific Olympiad to be held in Honolulu 
in 1923. 

Behind the Union and its ever-broadening 
scope of activities is Alexander Hume Ford, its 
director. Associated with him in the work are 
Governor Wallace R. Farrington, of Hawaii, 
president of the Union, and Dr. F. F. Bunker, 
formerly of the Federal department of education 
at Washington, now active secretary of the 
Union. And from the foundation of this Union 
will one day arise, according to the belief not 
alone of Mr. Ford, but of many who are familiar 
with the work, a Pan-Pacific League of Nations 
which will preserve peace in the Pacific. 


Here is Something That Solomon 


HERE is nothing new under the sun,”’ the 
wisest man said. But Solomon never lived 
in Boston. Like the making of books, there 

is no end to the contriving of new wrinkles in 

modern salesmanship 

Mr. Earle G. Knight, founder and president 
of the Tel-U-Where Company, Boston, has 
brought forth something new for the benefit of 
seller and buyer, and the giver and receiver of 
service, which adds enormously to the value of 
advertising. It tells you where you can buy an 
advertised article, where to apply to have a job 
done about your house, how to get yourself or a 
package carried anywhere, about boat and train 
times and places—in fact tefls you almost any- 
thing you want to know. 

The parent bureau has been operating in 
Boston for more thana year. Branches have been 
established, at a recent date, in seventeen of the 
largest cities, comprising an urban population of 
more than twenty-four million people, and the 
company is proceeding to open bureaus in the 
remaining eighty-seven cities in the United States 
with a population each of seventy thousand or 
more 

Nothing is charged the person who inquires 
for information. The organization is supported 
by subscriptions of national advertisers and 
others, under three plans, with rates varying 
according to the nature of the business advertised. 
Small fees against inquiries handled are added. 

Mr. Knight got the idea of this novel enter- 
prise when he was a publisher of telephone 
directories on the Pacific coast. Im making a 
survey of the information principally sought over 
the telephone he found that by far the greater 
number of inquiries were for specific articles, and 
that there was no organized means for getting the 
information where advertised commodities could 
be obtained to would-be purchasers 

When, on his own initiative, Mr. Knight 
sprinkled through the classified section of the 
Seattle telephone book a suggestion that for any 
kind of buying information the public call 
“Elliot 65,’ the telephone company objected 
strenuously to giving this service and discon- 
tinued the advertising of it in the next issue of 
the telephone directory, but some thousands of 
calls were handled and continued to be handled 
for two or three years 


Just a little while before the war Mr. Knight 
organized a small company to test the value of 
the idea in New York City under the name of 
“‘Buyer’s Aid.” The test was, however, entirely 


EARLE G. KNIGHT 


Founder and President of the Tel-U-Where 
Company 


Like all men of his type, Ford is eccentric 
Stories without number are told of his doings: 
of his breaking into meetings of corporation di. 
rectors and there demanding—and getting— 
money needed to further some new enterprise of 
the Pan-Pacific Union; of his bullying out of an 
unwilling and hard-pressed legislature an appro- 
priation which at least a dozen followers of the 
pork barrel were straining every nerve to get for 
themselves; of his giving lunches and dinners in 
Washington to statesmen and ambassadors— 
and getting them there! A man of fiery southern 
temper, he is constantly at outs with somebody 
and is as constantly forgetting old scores and re. 
newing old friendships, until the whole matter 
has come to be taken as something of a joke by 
those who know him. Governor Farrington 
recounts a tale of the time when President Hard- 
ing visited Honolulu, then as a Senator-elect 
Mr. Harding was the guest of the Honoluly 
Ad Club at one of its noonday luncheons, where 
Governor Farrington, then active president of 
the club, was presiding. The program was long 
and the chairman was nervously endeavoring 
to crowd everything into the allotted hour 
Then into his hands was thrust a massive docu- 
ment which a hasty glance showed to be a lengthy 
report on the Pan-Pacific Union, obviously in- 
tended for the ears of the visiting Senator-elect 

Continued on page 333 
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satisfactory, and it was conclusively proved that 
there was a real need for some such service, but 
with the outbreak of the war it was difficult to 
interest sufficient capital in a new enterprise of 
this sort. 

Mr. Knight then became associated with the 
Butterick Publishing Company and was its New 
England manager until last year, when the Tel- 
U-Where Company was organized in Boston as 
a demonstration bureau to show manufacturers 
the value of Tel-U-Where service in connection 
with the merchandising of their products 

Samples of service given by Tel-U-Where in 
Boston will give an idea of its scope. Voices 
over the telephone expressing all the following 
wants had prompt and satisfactory replies 
Where to buy an old lady’s dressing table; Bel- 
gian hares to replace some belonging to a neigh- 
bor and killed by inquirer’s dog; where to get a 
pane of glass set in the Back Bay; distance to 
nearest garage when automobile broke down; 
a wrist pin oil cup for a grasshopper locomotive 
In the last case the operator thought the asker 
was kidding, but reference to data in the bureau 
showed there was such a locomotive. | nquiries 
concerning vacuum cleaners, washing machines, 
sewing machines, and other household appli- 
ances outnumber calls for almost anything 
else. 

Not the least value of the institution is the blow 
it gives to the practice of foisting ‘‘something just 
as good” on a store customer for the thing he 
asks for. Mr. Knight predicts that within a 
short time it will be the universal custom of manu- 
facturers to tack on to the end of their adver- 
tisements such a phrase as “Ask any Tel-U- 
Where bureau to direct you to the nearest dealer 
carrying our products.” This will save adver- 
tising space that might otherwise be taken for 
a long catalog of agencies. 

It takes a live man to put across a big new idea 
for helping business at both ends these dull 
times. President Earle G. Knight of the Tel-l- 
Where Company, is a stalwart, energetic, cleat 
shaven young man, who likes a good cigar and 
looks out upon the world through a crystal 
pince-nez. To you who do not know, it only 
remains to tell you where the head Tel-U-Whert 
is. It is at Berkeley Street and Columbus 
Avenue, Boston, Massachusetts. 
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INADVERTENTLY find my thrill in wit- 
nessing the gathering of a severe thunder- 
storm. 

To see these lightning-quick atmospheric 
transformations all about you; to hear the rising 
wind as it tosses paper and other bits of debris 
about; to hear horses nearby in the pasture frisk 
and neigh and cattle pawing the earth—it is the 
shortest one-act play Nature provides for the 
audience of man, that has such continuity of 
thrill 

Here a gigantic black cloud above the horizon 
boils and hisses like some huge bird of prey, 
while virginal white clouds underneath, fearing 
contamination, whisk themselves away out of 
the sight of man. One element has a direct and 
immediate bearing on another. It acts in the 
capacity of cause as well as effect. Threatening 
clouds overhead revolve with the sureness of an 
automaton, whirled hither and thither by wind 
currents. These currents on the other hand, 
rise and fall with the parting of the clouds. 

Trees shower their leaves and bow their heads, 
in reverential awe of the great giant of strength 
responsible for this sudden chaos. Great col- 
umns of dust rise in the air and roar with a blast 
that is startling, then with a whole universe of 
seething rushing sea, as it were, all further sight 
is shut off with the sudden fury with which 
Pluvius makes its initial entrance. 

In the vastness of it all is revealed the hand of 
God. What thrill could there be more profound, 
more intense, and more everlasting? 


* * * 


MISSING A TRAIN PROVIDES A THRILL 


On a sultry evening in September, 1915, I 
started home to New York from a small city 
in the Middle West. The local on which I 
was traveling was scheduled to make connections 
with another local at a neighboring junction, in 
the town of M——, there to make connections 
with an east-bound express. Unfortunately, 
there was a delay on our road and upon our 
arrival at this junction I discovered that we had 
just missed connections, that there was no other 
train to M—— until early morning. 

My immediate plight defied all description in 
words! A stranger in an obscure town—a town 
that boasted of no reputable hotel, not even a 
“Y.” It did not take me long to appeal to the 
Station master. This worthy suggested an auto- 
mobile might cover the distance to M——. 
inquired hopefully after one, but was told there 
was none. My quandary assumed greater 
Proportions! 

At that moment a half-intoxicated cab-driver, 
learning of my predicament, offered his services, 
giving me every assurance of being able to cover 
the eight miles before seven-thirty. As the 
Station master had readily indorsed him, I com- 
mitted myself to the care of this very reckless 
driver. 

After a most agonizing ride through hot, 
murky villages, the cab reached the outskirts of 
High in a church tower, the hands of a 
clock pointed to seven-twenty! I was more 
agitated than necessary and urged the driver to 
make all possible haste. He began relentlessly 





NSIDER our world without the sun- 
shine! Is it not a dread thought? 
Not more so, however, than our Thrill 
Editor without a stock of ‘‘thrilly’”’ thrills! 
Our readers are, however, revealing their 
precious experiences in a most generous 
manner. In fact, a greater number of 
thrills arrive at the desk than can be taken 
care of inour columns. We would entreat 
you, therefore, to confine the length of 
your “‘thrill letter’ to two hundred words. 
Most likely it will be hard to hold down 
grandfather in this. He will want to bob 
up with a thrill two years long. However, 
the editor of this department, in antici- 
pating this emergency, has begun training 
so that “‘the likes of him’’ and grandfather 
himself, will be properly subdued. 
Meanwhile, the department is consider- 
ing itself the ‘‘chosen legions of heaven,” 
in that it is the recipient of letters which 
the ordinary stranger would have little 
chance indeed of reviewing. In other 
words, the editor wishes to express deep 
appreciation of the responses which lighten 
more ‘“‘weighty’’ matters infesting the 
locality of this department day by day. 











lashing his tired horse, who was by this time 
fairly reeking with sweat. 

With a succession of uncomfortable jerks, the 
rickety old cab lunged over the cobblestones. 
Almost suffocated between the walls of the stuffy 
vehicle, I became, in addition, almost breathless 
because of the continued jolts. Over cobble- 
stones in a squalid street the rhythmic clatter of 
horse’s hoofs mingled with the continued slash 
of the driver’s whip and with his constant round 
of profanity, the cab swayed now to the right, 
now to the left, occasionally toppling almost to 
the ground. My anxiety increased until I was 
soon in a state of near-frenzy. 

Amid the repeated vociferations of the driver, 
the frightened horse darted forth, then of a sud- 
den halted—a procession was passing! All hope 
deserted me. Even now I could hear, mingled 
with the stirring music, the sound of the ap- 
proaching east-bound locomotive. Then of a 
sudden over and above waving banners, which 
hung as decorations in the streets, | caught a 
glimpse of the-dull red roof of the Union Station. 

I leaped from the cab, extricated myself from 
the throng of spectators and quickly measured 
the remaining distance. As I stepped to the 
platform of the station, the conductor had droned 
out his final “All aboard!’ The engine was 
puffing energetically and the train was slowly 
yet surely moving. 

How I found myself seated in the Pullman 
finally I shall not be able to recite. Automati- 
cally I touched my head, my arms, my fingers, 
merely to assure myself of my identity, then 
with the dawn of a “‘thrill’’ of the most intense 
joy, gratitude and rapture, I gradually recovered 
my equanimity and finished the most memorable 
journey of my life. 
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THRILL OF DANGER TO A LOVED ONE 

I live at the extreme north end of one of the 
many quiet villages that skirt the beautiful Ohio 
River. Just east of my home runs the railroad, 
while immediately south is a railroad crossing. 
East of the railroad and at some distance, there 
is quite a high mountain, and one-fourth the way 
up the side of this mountain live my parents. 

One day in June, 1921, just after I had finished 
my lunch, I said to my family: 

“I think I shall drive over to see grandma.”’ 

In making this trip I had to cross the railroad 
at the point mentioned above, and in crossing 
I noticed ten feet below this crossing, between the 
rails, a pile of sand that had escaped from the 
bottom of a freight car. 

I drove leisurely across the bottom, up the 
mountain side, and had just turned south into 
a lane that led to my father’s house. From this 
point I was able to see the railroad crossing. 
Suddenly I beheld something that filled me with 
horror. My three-year-old girl Anne had just 
seated herself to play in the sand when the train 
whistle of the south-bound express was heard 
above. 

I reversed my motor and pointed the nose of 
the machine toward the railroad crossing. For 
one brief moment I thought of my little girl, 
torn, crushed, bleeding, and mangled, and the 
frightening vision turned green before my eyes. 
But fortunately it was but momentary. I 
forced myself to say ‘‘Be Jack!’ 

Down that hill I sped, the throttle wide open. 
The train was coming fast, and I knew that for 
every ten feet traveled by the train I must travel 
twenty or lose the game. 

It is wonderful with what rapidity the mind 
travels while under a terrific strain. How was I 
to alight from a car moving more than eighty 
miles per hour and hold my feet? But it was 
settled! In an instant I was on the running- 
board! Within two hundred feet I released the 
clutch. Within twenty feet of the crossing | 
pulled hard on the emergency brake—the car 
slowed—I jumped and the car cleared the track. 
I kept my feet and ran. 

Little Anne was totally absorbed in letting 
the sand run through her fingers, and as | 
snatched her from the sand pile, the train whizzed 
by so close that the big cylinder head struck one 
of her shoes. 

I am naturally a man who is secretly proud of 
his prowess, one who has boasted to himself 
time and again, as possessing sinews of iron and 
nerves of steel; but when that train had gone 
ahead and Anne had remained behind, alive and 
safe, | was pretty much a case of distraught 
nerves. She put her chubby little arms around 
my neck and cried out: ‘‘My Daddy, my Daddy"’ 

And I? Well, I cried just like my little girl 
sometimes does when her heart is filling over 


with tears. 
- * * 


HIS THRILL WOKE HIM UP 
I was chief of police in a western city a few 
years ago, and in the course of my duties was 
required to investigate a very sensational affair 
in the “bottoms,” recognized as the “under- 
world” of that beautiful (Continued on page 333) 
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In the Editorial “Crow’s Nest” 


ATIONS are figuratively referred to as 
“Ships of State,’’ sailing on oceans wide. 
Longfellow’s allusion to the United States 

during the dark days of the Civil War sounded 
the clarion call of world union: ‘‘Thou, too, oh 
Ship of State, sail on, sail on!” 

In these days of revolutionary typhoons the 
tides of the ‘‘Seven Seas’’—confined to Aegean 
shores in ancient days—have extended their ebb 
and flow to all nations of the earth. The swift 
currents and course of human events have merged 
and turned the tides of world thought toward the 
discovery of a great common sea of humanity. 

It is fitting that the World Press Congress, 
meeting in the mid-waters of an ocean christened 
because of the placid view it first presented to 
Balboa on the heights of Darien, should consider 
the Pacific question in its broadest sense as the 
great problem of the hour 

From the earliest time that a sail carried man 
and cargo far over seas, the man in the ‘‘crow’s 
nest’ has been the one to warn of danger, or 
give the joyful shout of ‘“‘land ho!” or ‘‘ship 
ahoy!’’ Whether a crude galley of ancient days 
or the modern leviathan, the man in the lookout 
remains indispensable as an assurance that the 
“port of safety’ will be reached. 

Since the days of Gutenberg and the invention 
of movable types, the editor, or the writer has 
been in the ‘‘crow’s nest”’ of the “‘ships of state.” 
Statesmen rise to imperishable fame or sink into 
oblivion—leaders come and go—from reckon- 
ings determined by the man in the crow’s nest.” 
The reference to the editor in the lookout is not 
merely a matter of professional praise, for he has 
often been wrong as well as right. It indicates 
how the log of the Ship of State is made up from 
the estimate of new leaders appearing on the 
horizon, crystallized into biographies which consti- 
tute the chronicles of peoples, nations, and events. 

rhe history of the United States is interwoven 
with the files of its newspapers, which have always 
been a vital factor in the every day thought and 
activities of our national life. From the time 
that the first newspaper was printed in the 
western hemisphere—when the Boston News 
Letter came out of the press damp and limp—the 
“Voice of the People,’ shouting from aloft, 
through contributor’s columns, editorials, or 
blazing headlines, have represented the domi- 
nating influence of public opinion, reflected in 
the American newspapers 

Even the thought that their ideas would be 
further exploited and heralded in the newspapers 
may well have inspired the impassioned addresses 
of Patrick Henry and James Otis and other cru- 
saders for liberty in critical colonial days. 

The American press has ever taken cognizance 
of the doings of the humblest individual, whether 
it be John Jones painting his barn, or Sally, the 
society queen, powdering her nose. A nation 
of one hundred million humans, distinct as indi- 
viduals in some way, at some time, come within 
personal survey of the editor’s ‘‘crow’s nest.” 
Newspapers are, in fact, the people. They con- 
stitute the very soul of our body politic. 

The editor in the ‘‘crow’s nest’”’ may give the 
warning, but on the deck below, holding a firm 
hand on the helm, is the master of the ship, a 
representative of the people, in a representative 
republic. The captain on our “Ship of State”’ 


’ 


at this time is President Warren G. Harding, 
backed by the suffrage of a score of millions of 
voters. He is also the honorary President of this 
Congress. As an editor, he has occupied the 
“‘crow’s nest.”’ His glasses have been intensified 
with a range widened into the scope of world 
affairs. His calm poise at this time, when heavy 
seas are rolling, calls to mind Walt Whitman’s 
tribute to Lincoln: 
“O Captain! my Captain! 

The port is near, the bells I hear, the people all 

exulting, 

While follow eyes the steady keel, the vessel 

firm and daring.” 

Here, indeed, we find a poetic and appropriate 
setting for deliberations outlined in the thought 
of the great discoverer who rapturously cried 
“The Pacific!’ Even the name suggests the 
object of the discussion. The world is looking 
forward to the limitation of armament as a means 
of establishing enduring peace. The Pacific 
question is the great problem of the world future. 
The European situation involves problems of 
yesterday. Peace treaties of London, Paris, 
Vienna, Berlin have in the past accomplished 
cessation from war, but never have they reached 
a determination on the limitation of armament 
as a prevention of bloodshed, nor did they quell 
the lust for territorial gain and the revenge of 
racial hatred. 

Nations now join in a cry for peace, a peace 
that will preserve rather than destroy. Centuries 
have swung around and the Orient is being redis- 
covered; China with its most ancient of civiliza- 
tions; Japan with its millions of virile people; 
India, Egypt, Persia, Siberia, and Russia all seek- 
ing their new destiny in the solution of the Pacific 
question. The waters of the Pacific have never 
been reddened by a great naval battle for con- 
quest. The Orient gives back to the Occident 
ideals of an ancient civilization, which may have 
suggestions for a future of world happiness. 
China, the very country where gunpowder was 
first manufactured, but never used for destruc- 
tion of life—where with their original mariner’s 
compass it was first discovered that the world 
was round, but the knowledge not utilized for 
conquest—may furnish a new angle from the 
ancient arts of peace, as practised in those cycles 
of Cathay. 

Thus all the powers of civilization, old and 
new—all the energies of the united world thought, 
are concentrated today upon building enduring 
temples of peace. Here in Hawaii, where vol- 
canoes have erupted with wild fury, leaving 
around them this Paradise of beauty, with its 
soft, witching tone color, in a climate suggestive 
of poise and content, soothing thoughts condu- 
cive to sane decision should ensue. 

Honolulu, one of the fairest monuments to 
modern civilization, may become the friendly 
meeting place as the “‘house by the side of the 
seas,’”’ where new ideals of the friendship of men 
may flower. The welcome to the World Press 
Congress expresses ideals of Pan-Pacific unity 
that are inspiring. Editors who here foregather 
have occupied the ‘‘crow’s nest” in all parts of 
the world, and have had all points of view, but 
all will agree that this metropolis of the cross- 
roads of the Pacific may become another Hague 
tribunal, triumphant in uniting the nations in 


the bonds of the encircled golden garlands of 
the lei, which comes with the welcome to won- 
derful Hawaii. 

Significant in the trend of recent events is the 
fact that the League of Nations, presumed by 
some to be in conflict with the ideals of the Wash- 
ington conference for the limitation of armament 
which meets in November, has sent greetings 
to that assembly, asking them to grapple this 
fundamental proposition of the limitation of 
armament. This reflects the desire of all na- 
tions drawing closer together in consideration of 
these problems. The doors of the Pan American 
Building in Washington, owned by twenty-six 
nations of the Americas, have been thrown wide 
open to discuss and settle the great question of 
the hour. With the skylight of the patois of 
this building drawn aside, the conference may con- 
vene under the canopy of heaven, without reflec- 
tion from such as the Hall of Mirrors at Versailles 
The spectres of designing diplomats, and rife 
intrigue, playing with peoples as pawns in a game 
of war and peace, will not shadow the promised 
blessing of the great Source of sunshine and per- 
fect peace. Here will prevail the supreme ob- 
ject of drawing the fangs of armament and pre- 
venting the sowing of the dragon’s teeth for future 
wars. The whims of ‘war lords,’ whether of 
royal birth or commercial power, can never again 
bring a deluge of human blood, leaving behind a 
waste and gruesome misery. 

There to record and chart the destiny of na- 
tions, the editors in the ‘‘crow’s nest’’ will be on 
watch. No longer may a trifling incident be 
used to fan a revolution or a declaration of war. 
Those pricking quills, inspired by greed, intrigue, 
ambition, and hate, must be disarmed before the 
bloodgates of war can be closed. There have 
been men in the ‘‘crow’s nest’’ who served as 
free-booters, sailing under banners shadowed 
with the pirate’s grisly emblem of the skull and 
crossbones. 

The editorial “crow’s nest’? cannot be fouled 
with its own ambition and lust of power if the 
happiness of the world is to be attained. 

In my modest editorial ‘‘crow’s nest’’ there 
has appeared to me one great anchor of Hope. 
In personal observation on fields of battle over- 
seas during the darkest days of the World War— 
in the days of tension following the armistice, 
when dawned the pure white light of promised 
peace—in a trip across the continent of my own 
country in contact with the people day after 
day, there has appeared to me this one harbinger 
of hope. 

It is woman! 

Woman’s entrance into the real affairs of the 
world will, in my judgment, save the race. In 
the United States, Canada, England, and other 
divisions of the British Empire she has the bal- 
lot, but the influence of women’s voice and power 
extends to every nook and corner of the world. 
She has become a part of the warp and woof of 
our economic fabric. Wherever the word ‘‘home 
is understood or idealized, the influence and power 
of mothers and women is being felt. The primal 
instinct of protecting her young and refusing 
longer to furnish her own flesh and blood to feed 
the maw of war, makes woman a dominant factor 
in the destiny of nations. Her instinct is preset- 
vation of the race. 


* The above address was prepared for the World Press Congress, held at Honolulu, October to to 18, 1921 
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With helpower of the ballot she seeks to pro- 
tect her OW and her home from the ravages of 
commercialgreed which had often led to wars. 
The econojic question involved in providing 
food for hetyoung, whom she has oft seen dying 
of starvatid in her arms, while armament and 
wars increay is now a truly great problem for 
all nations. 

Motherlarls have supplanted fatherlands. 
The mother intuition has been awakened. 
Woman has\stood at the sacrificial altar of 
wars, centuryafter century, giving of her treas- 
ure—her own flesh and blood. She has been 
the vicariousatonement for the sins of men. 
The world-wie maternal influence is glorified, 
yes, deified—npre than ever before in the history 
of the world ince the days of Mary and the 
Manger. The\Star of Bethlehem guided the 
men of the Eat, not to a throne supported by 
might or rely§g upon military armament to 
maintain life aml power, but to a lowly manger, 








o’er which hangs the eternal halo of a mother’s 
love. 

The guiding influence of the editor in the 
“crow’s nest’? is an intuitive and composite 
knowledge of humanity. The vision he com- 
mands encircles all activities and phases of life. 
He knows about laws and courts and recognizes 
the home as the bulwark of enduring happiness. 
He knows industry in its demands; and the whir 
of wheels is music if attuned to the labor of the 
fields. He is familiar with the ideals of the 
church and the cabaret, the gentle soul of love 
and the jarry jazz. He rambles with the rich 
man, ponders with the poor man—in all cases he 
seeks first the common ground of an understand- 
ing of human beings. The editor in the ‘“‘crow’s 
nest” at sea has a counterpart in the editor of 
the sanctum. He lives in the “house by the side 
of the road”’ and sees the procession of men pass 
by. But never can he sit in the scorner’s seat, 


‘for he knows that amid all the rush and jar of life 








They Call Him “The Miracle Man” 


HE man whse job it is to make two blades 
of grass gnw where only one grew before 
has an eas} task compared to the modern 

petroleum enginer and geologist whose profes- 
sional career anc livelihood depends upon his 
ability to locate ‘pay sand” in a wild-cat oil 


field. One or two ‘“‘duster’’ locations and his - 


career is ended—tut to locate a ‘‘gusher’’ makes 
his name famous evernight. 

Down in Texas they call F. J. S. Sur “‘the 
Mircale Man’’ of pildom, and his name has be- 
come synonymous with a dozen big producing 
fields in that stat, and in Wyoming, Montana, 
California, Louisima, and Mexico; and if Sur 
had taken all his ftes on a contingent or percent- 
age basis, he woud be kept busy compiling his 
income report. Bat highly-specialized geologists 
and engineers do not work that way. They 
work for fees, thesame as doctors and lawyers, 
and the oftener they make a real discovery, the 
larger their fees ard the greater demand for their 
services. 

Great engineersand geologists are scarce, de- 
spite the remarkaHe development and discovery 
of oil and gold. Hoover heads the list, and next 
come F. J. S. Sur, Ralph Arnold, Dorsey Hager, 
and a few others. These are internationally 
known and their services are hardly obtainable 
at any price. They have clients all over the 
world among the big oil and mining companies, 
by whom they are retained the same as a cor- 
poration retains its legal adviser. Being thus 
engaged, they are subject to the call of their 
clients. But when a geologist or engineer gets 
into this class, he maintains a half dozen offices 
and a staff of expert assistants who are some- 
times as capable as their chiefs, and who are en- 
trusted with making examinations and conduct- 
ing the affairs of the office. 

Of the small group of well-known geologists 
and petroleum engineers who have played con- 
spicuous roles in mining and oil development, 
none have had a more interesting career or 
achieved greater fame than F. J. S. Sur of San 
Antonio, with offices in Denver and other mining 
and oil centers. Sur is still a young man, being 
only thirty-eight years of age, and rose from a 
boy in the mines working for a dollar a day to an 
engineer and geologist who now gets one hundred 
dollars a day for his services. 

Sur was born in Yuba County, California, but 
grew up in San Francisco, the friend and asso- 
Clate of Jack London. From his thirteenth 
year he worked in the mines of California and 
Nevada, studying in the meantime, and became 
an expert assayer. During the gold rush he 
Went to Alaska and tried his fortunes as a mining 
Prospector. Returning, he entered the Van der 
Naillen School of Mines in San Francisco and 


graduated in 1903. His first practical experience 
came with a trip to Newcastle, Australia, and 
later to South America as an engineer for a min- 
ing company, visiting Chile, Peru, Argentine, 
and Bolivia. After some special work in miner- 





F: J. S. SUR 
“The Miracle Man”’ of the oil fields. 
teen he was making a dollar and a half a day 
as a miner; at thirty-five he was making a hun- 
dred dollars a day and expenses as a mining and 


At thir- 


petroleum engineer. He is accredited with being 
the original discoverer of more than a dozen new 
oil fields in Texas, Mexico, California, Wyo- 
ming, Montana, and Louisiana. Had Sur 
computed his fees on a percentage basis, he 
would long ago have graduated into the million- 
aire class. His home is in San Antonio, Texas, 
but he maintains a western office in Denver 











the greatest achievement of man comes with the 
prayer: 

“Write me as one that loves his fellow-man.”’ 

The name of Abou Ben Adhem was written 
first in the book of gold and led all the rest be- 
cause he loved his fellow-man. Responsive to 
the heart impulse of the people, the editor knows 
what makes sunny days enduring and dark days 
endurable. 

Whether in the dangers that threaten in pros- 
perity, or the blows and blights of adversity, 
he knows that the heart must reign supreme. 

In shadow and sunshine, storm and tempest, 
the editor in the ‘‘crow’s nest” will stick to his 
post with a conviction that the old Ship of State 
carries the sheet anchor of Hope for ‘‘man born 
of woman’’—and that the Port of Humanity 
is the one haven big enough to ensure enduring 
peace and happiness for all the race. 

That harbor surely affords safe anchorage for 
all of God’s children. 


of the Oil Fields 


alogy under Professor John Preston, of San Fran™ 
cisco, Sur went to Goldfield and Tonopah, where 
he followed his profession as an engineer until 
1908. From that time until now he has been sent 
all over the world on inspection trips for various 
large mining and oil companies—trips that have 
taken him through thirty-two countries and have 
brought him into contact with many of the fore- 
most people of the time. 

Despite a busy professional career, Sur has 
found time to write two books on geology, and 
is working on a third. He has three hobbies. 
It might be expected that at least one of them 
related to his work—chemical research; but the 
other two are music and psychology. He has one 
of the largest and most complete chemical lab- 
oratories in the country and a whole library de- 
voted to his favorite subjects. He is a member 
of the American Institute of Mining Engineers, 
the American Seismological Society and prom- 
inent in Masonic circles. The big oil develop- 
ment in Texas and Mexico caused Sur to move 
his general offices to San Antonio two years ago 
from Kansas City. Much of his work is in Mex- 
ico, which is quickly accessible from the quaint 
Texas metropolis and health resort. He is con- 
sidered one of the greatest international authori- 
ties on cretaceous and Pennsylvanian formations. 

As an explorer and oil geologist, Sur’s work has 
been notably successful. He is the discoverer of 
the only producing oil field in Alberta, Canada, 
and did much of the original work in the Louisi- 
ana, Wyoming, and Texas fields. He knows the 
oil industry of the world as few experts know it, 
and much of the present big development in 
Mexico and Texas is the result of his early ex- 
plorations. Though engaged in the business of 
finding oil wells for others, Sur has been too busy 
and on the jump too much to take a flyer at the 
business himself. 

Of adventure, travel, excitement and thrills 
the geologist gets more than his share. Today 
he may be in New York, Chicago, Denver, or 
San Francisco conferring with his clients, to- 
morrow he will be on his way to China or Mexico 
or to Wyoming or Canada. He must know the 
language and customs of the various countries 
where his work takes him and be able to adapt 
himself to their ways. He frequently has to 
sleep outdoors, ride hundreds of miles horseback 
over mountainous roads; endure the hardships 
of life on the prairie and among enemies; and 
may, if his work takes him to certain parts of 
Mexico, land in jail and be ordered shot at sun- 
rise. This is a common experience among engi- 
neers. We who read that the life of the geolo- 
gist is a snap because of the large fees seldom 
think of the hardships he must endure—but who 
wouldn’t charge for service of this kind? 
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CORNELL’S LOSS AND GAIN 


ie lose a jewel and find a gem is playing a 
fifty-fifty game with fate. Cornell Univer- 
sity furnishes an example. In parting with 
Dr. Schurman and welcoming Dr. Farrand as its 
head, Cornell becomes a link between two distin- 
guished living men with lines of distinction vir- 
tually parallel. Both have high scholarship 
dating back to famous institutions on both sides 
of the Atlantic. Each has won fame in special 
public services, and, while Dr. Schurman’s de- 
parture into the field of diplomacy is not a new 


Photo by Harris & Ewing 
DR. LIVINGSTON FARRAND 
Recently inducted into office as president of 
Cornell University 


one, Dr. Farrand has incurred praise for diplo- 
matic talent in service abroad outside of that 
field 

Dr. Jacob Gould Schurman has been a college 
professor for forty years. Twenty-eight years 
ago he became president of Cornell University 
and has continued as such, with public service 
interludes, until this year. At the age of sixty- 
seven he has been appointed by President Hard- 
ing as Minister to China. This is not his first 
diplomatic position, as in 1912 and 1913 he was 
Minister to Greece and Montenegro. As presi- 
dent of the first Philippine Commission he spent 
most of 1899 in the Philippine Islands. In do- 
mestic affairs also he has a distinguished record, 
having been first vice-president of the New York 
State Constitutional Convention in 1915, and a 
member of the food commission of the same state 
in 1917 and 1918. Although born in a Prince 
Edward Island hamlet, he was a descendant of 
a Dutch family of New York. Like the late 
Secretary Lane of the same little island, his in- 
eligibility for the Presidency of the United States 
did not prevent his becoming one of the greatest 
of Americans 

Starting toward eminence among the foremost 
scholars of the age by winning, at the age of 
twenty-one, the Gilchrist scholarship of Canada, 
under which he earned in two years the degrees 
of bachelor and master of arts in the University 
of London, Dr. Schurman studied in Edinburgh, 
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Paris, Heidelberg, Berlin, Gottingen, and Italy. 
From the University of Edinburgh he carried off 
the degree of doctor of science. Columbia, 
Yale, Edinburgh, Williams, Dartmouth, Harvard 
and Brown Universities successively conferred 
on him the degree of doctor of laws. To fill the 
place of such a man, whose greatness had been 
one of Cornell’s assets for nearly a generation, 
was no light responsibility for the governors of 
that institution. They have made a_ noble 
choice. 

Dr. Livingston Farrand, elected president of 
Cornell University on June 27, has a record of 
distinction, both as an educator and in public 
health science. Born at Newark, New Jersey, 
June 14, 1867, he was graduated from Princeton 
University in 1888, and as M.D. in 1891 from 
Columbia University, shortly afterward receiv- 
ing from Princeton the degree of master of arts. 
Dr. Farrand spent the next three years studying 
at Cambridge University, England, and in Berlin, 
Germany. From 1893 to 1901 he was instructor 
of psychology at Columbia and then became as- 
sistant professor of that science. In 1903 Dr. 
Farrand was appointed professor of anthropology, 
holding that chair until January 1, 1914, when 
he was chosen president of the University of 
Colorado. This position he held until March 1, 
1919, when, by appointment of President Wilson, 
he became chairman of the central committee 
of the American Red Cross. 

For nine years, beginning with 1905, Dr. Far- 
rand was executive secretary of the National 
Association for the Study and Prevention of 
Tuberculosis. He was also treasurer of the 
American Public Health Association. Having 
specialized in anthropology and psychology while 
abroad, Dr. Farrand became known as an au- 
thority on matters of public health. During 
his presidency of the University of Colorado, he 
urged the establishment of courses in hygiene 
and preventive medicine leading to the degree 
of D.P.H. (doctor of public health). Soon after 
the United States entered the World War, Dr. 
Farrand, under a year’s leave of absence from 
the University of Colorado, was chosen as an 
expert to direct tuberculosis work of the Inter- 
national Health Board in France. Serving in 
that capacity for two years, he met with many 
complicated political, social, and professional 
situations, and he was complimented for the 
exceptional qualities of diplomacy, tact, and 
co-operation which he displayed. 

Dr. Farrand is a Fellow of the American Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of Science, and 
holds membership in the American Psychological 
Association, the American Anthropological Asso- 
ciation, the American Folklore Society, the 
American Climatological Association, the Ameri- 
can Statistical Association, the Society of Ameri- 
can Naturalists, etc. From 1912 to 1914 he 
was editor of the American Journal of Public 
Health. He is author of “Basis of American 
History, 1904,”’ and a contributor to psychologi- 
cal and anthropological publications. Teaching 
genius “runs in the family,’ his elder brother, 
Wilson Farrand, being head master of Newark 
Academy, and his younger brother, Max Far- 
rand, professor of history in Yale University, 
after holding chairs in three other universities. 
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A Mayor Who Works 
Continued from page 322 


observed that the work is being done by private contract using 
public land for the site, in preference to the extravagant 
method of having such work done by the city after somebody 
has made a lucrative sale of private land for public use— 
which used to be the expensive and old-fashioned method of 
going about such matters. 

In this bland, persuasive way Mayor Quinn insists upon 
efficiency, and his associates respect his knowledge of the public 
business too highly to attempt to ‘put anything over on him,” 
to use the expressive idiom of the street. 

He has some finger on every phase of municipal responsi- 
bility from placing a curbstone to meeting the problem of un- 
employment. In this latter instance he has worked out a relay 
plan where family men among the out of work army are given 
five days’ work on public construction. 

Assuredly a competent, conscientious and pleasant chief 
executive, who manages to content the people of classic Cam- 
bridge as one whose good intentions strike twelve in achieve- 
ment, as frequently as it is within the scope of human endeavor 
to do. 


——_——— 


Mingles Greatness with Simplicity 


REATNESS of character is shown by Lord Leverhulme 
in his love for children. The children’s treat at Thornton 
Manor is an annual event. This year it was held in July, 
when twenty-five hundred children of the families of employees 
of Messrs. Lever Bros., together with three hundred adults, 
their teachers in the day and Sunday-schools, were conveyed 
to and from the manor in motor vehicles. Upon arrival they 
marched in procession past his lordship standing on the steps 
of the manor. Then the day was passed in sports and games, 
donkey riding, motor boating on the lake, variety shows, etc.. 
refreshments being served at mid-afternoon in great marquees. 
An address by Lord Leverhulme before their departure was 
prevented by a sudden deluge of rain, but three cheers were 
given over and over for the host, and the children each received 
a packet of sweets as they marched away to the waiting 
motors. 

An English paper tells how, behind the juvenile frolics, 
“now here and now there, and never far away from any place 
where his presence could add to the delights of the day, the 
genial, substantial form of Lord Leverhulme, foremost business 
man of his time, and yet who still, midst the cares and responsi- 
bilities of a vast business concern, can find time to loiter and 
wander amongst a crowd of care-free children, delighting in 
their amusement and being not a whit loth to join in the fun 
himself, with a seriousness and determined intent, which belie 
both his years and his standing.” 





A Master of Construction 


Continued from page 321 


built a boulevard in Delaware which reached almost from the 
north to the south boundary, a veritable vertebrae of trans- 
portation. He is responsible for the construction of the Equi- 
table Building in New York, which is the greatest office building 
in the world. 

Today Coleman duPont is looked upon as one of the most. 
eminent of industrial and business leaders. With all this accu- 
mulation of laudits, he has not forgotten how to live in simple 
style and mingle with unpretentious folk. He has not forgotten 
how to be kind to his attaches however distant, whether rich, 
poor, reserved, or radical. 

Of his common sense and balance much could be said and yet 
little more “carried across’ other than that he is a construction 
in himself and has made millions of dollars blossom into pay 
rolls. His letters typify his style of conversation and vice- 
versa. They convey an entire page of text in his two or three 
characteristically written lines. He rarely commits himself 
to an ordinary correspondent beyond the limit of from three to 
five lines! 

Life's assets are not naturally acquired along with a given 
heritage. Neither was Senator duPont an abnormality so far 
as this was concerned. Men toil and mull a long time before 
Nature will part with her assets. Among the greater of these. 
the courage of one’s own convictions delivers most strength. 
and what more logical definition can “power” want? 

When industry lags and business sags, the basic and irre- 
pressible optimism and faith of men like General Coleman 
duPont stand out as beacon lights. He will never lose or aban- 
don the “pick-axe habit." Out of the handling of a pick-axe 
he has learned how to select values among men as well as mate- 
rial things, and is this not, after all, all Nature's fundamental 
pedestal? 

Little Delaware is indeed fortunate in having her statehood 
represented by men of the big mould such as is already recog- 
nized the world over in the figure of Coleman duPont. The 
nation gains tremendously when a state gives her big-brained 
men to the Senate to help solve the problems of the hour—to 
plan for a future destiny in which they believe—heart and sou!! 
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Heart Throbs and 
Thrills 
town. Degenerates of all kinds and nationalities, 
types of the lowest class of the human race, were 


Continued from page 326 


found here. The district had long ago received 
the name of the ‘“‘Street of all Nations.’ 

As | hurried along a dark and ill-smelling alley, 
| heard running feet scurrying in all directions. 
An occasional cry of “‘murder, help!”’ rent the 
air. Well along towards the river edge I in- 
creased my pace until I had reached a point where 
the gloom and noise was greatest. Here | was 
brought to 4 sudden stop, for just ahead of me, 
outlined against the skyline, was revealed the 
monstrous form of a negro—large, burly, and 
powerful. His long arms and bared and shaggy 
breast gave him the appearance of a gorilla. | 
was certain he was nearly seven feet in height. 

As a boy, I had always been considerably 
affected by fear when challenged to act in an 
emergency. I never ventured deeds of daring 
that were accomplished by other boys with little 
advertisement. Therefore, for just a moment, 
while my entire past flashed by me, I was 
tempted to turn back. But I knew that would 
have caused my removal from the desk, so with 
much trepidation I reached for my Colt 45. 
It was a litthke implement that made all men 
equal, so | thought at the time. Then | com- 
manded the negro to throw up his hands. 

He paid no attention to this, but instead, with 
a roar, started toward me, brandishing a huge 
knife—a knife that resembled a machete or corn- 
blade. With the knife flashing in the semi- 
darkness I again called out to him to halt, or I 
would shoot. This did not seem to have any 
effect upon him—he continued to advance. 

Once more | called to him to stop, but as he 
still did not heed my warning, | took careful aim 
and pulled the trigger. There was a heavy 
report and the flash of my gun, but to my great 
surprise, | saw the bullet drop to the ground but a 
few feet from me. He still advanced upon me, 
waving the great knife, and again | took delib- 
erate aim and fired. 

Once more a loud report, the flash, and the 
bullet acted as before. What to do in this emer- 
gency was beyond me! _ I could not account for 
the lack of force of the explosion on the part of my 
gun. It had never failed me before. | had not 
time to think, but realized the necessity for quick 
action, for he was almost upon me. A much 
more powerful man than I, there was not the 
ghost of a show for me. 

Now he was almost within striking distance, 
and | felt that my last moment was at hand. 
With a superhuman effort I made a lunge directly 
toward him, thinking to throw him off his feet— 
just as that terrible knife descended. 

The next moment I discovered, while getting 
up from the floor, that I had leaped from my bed 
to escape a villainous knife in the hands of a 
dream character, I had awakened from a hor- 
rible dream! 


A THRILL AT SIGHT OF ONE OF NATURE’S 
WONDERS 

lhe greatest thrill of my life came during the 
past summer. I had never before been farther 
north than Richmond, Virginia, so that it was 
with a thrill of anticipation that I seized the 
opportunity of making a tour as far north as 
Toronto, Canada. 

Washington was my first scene of adventure. 
| drank deep from her art galleries, and thrilled 
with admiration for her magnificent buildings. I 
stood upon the long porch at Mt. Vernon and in 
Magination saw George and Martha Washington 
sitting there in the silence of deepening twilight, 
8azing out upon the placid waters of the Potomac. 

| wandered through Lee’s fine old home at 
Arlington and understood the heartache that 
Was once his. I went through the well-kept 
cemetery and thrilled with pride to evidence the 
care my nation had exerted for her heroic dead. 


In Philadelphia I saw the little home of Betsy 
Ross and the old cracked Liberty Bell in Inde- 
pendence Hall. I sat on Young’s Pier at At- 
lantic City and watched the great gray ocean 
and the gay pleasure seekers. 

With a thrill of anticipation I entered New 
York for the first time. I gazed at skyscrapers; 
I rode on escalators, in subways, on elevateds and 
in the green bus. I went through museums and 
aquariums; I saw the Bronx and Coney Island; 
I rode up Fifth Avenue and through Chinatown. 
I saw the Palisades and spent one day on the 
picturesque Hudson. I stood upon the steps of 
that wonderful hand-carved granite capitol at 
Albany and wondered at the patience of man. 

I walked down Yonge Street in Toronto and 
thrilled at the thought that that same street 
was once an almost obscure Indian trail. But of 
all the thrills that I experienced, the greatest was 
the moment when from the shores of Canada the 
glory of Niagara Falls in all its magnificence and 
power burst full before my dazzled eyes. There 
lay spread out before me, sparkling in the 
morning sunshine, a veritable treasure house of 
emerals, pearls, and diamonds, pouring their 
wealth into a soft cushion of snow-white mist 
intertwined with iridescent rainbows. The vast- 
ness of it overwhelmed me; the age-longness of it 
filled me with something even greater than awe. 

The spirit of it whispered to me: ‘“‘From time 
immemorable have I been about my Master’s 
business; you are here only for a day; I go on 
forever. Behold my grandeur; marvel at my 
purity and power, but touch me not. Long ages 
I existed ere the human eyes beheld my glory. 
Long was I loved, feared and worshipped by the 
savage heart ere civilization cast her glance on 
me.’’ 

I walked by the shores of the upper rapids 
and beheld the translucency of the waters. | 
saw them come tossing, tumbling, cheerfully to 
their task, pouring over the Falls in one triumph- 
ant rush of victory—a symphony of sound and 
sight unrivaled—and then, lest they should seem 
to boast, go quietly upon their way. I rode 
through the gorge along the lower rapids and saw 
them when they had reached this secluded place 
resume their happy, cheerful manner. Now that 
their great task was done, they gamboled and 
frolicked, roaring and shouting in great glee. | 
saw them gradually grow quiet and pass into 
the peaceful waters of Lake Ontario. 

And the lesson it taught me? 

Deep in my heart I hoped I might live this 
lesson—to keep myself unspotted from the world; 
to go about cheerfully, no matter what the task 
of life; to take victory humbly and quietly; to 
be always child enough to love and laugh and 
pray; never to look back to past triumphs and 
so ordain a wistful spirit because of the present 
and future, but to pass on quietly at the end— 
into a great ocean of eternity! 





















Rheumatism 


A Remarkable Home Treatment 
Given by One Who Had It 


In the year of 1893 I was attacked by Muscular and 
Sub-Acute Rheumatism. I suffered as only those who 
are thus afflicted know for over three years. I tried 
remedy after remedy, but such relief as I obtained was 
only temporary. Finally, I found a treatment that 
cured me completely, and such a pitiful condition has 
never returned. have given it to a number who were 
terribly afflicted, even bedridden, some of them seventy 
to eighty years old, and the results were the same as 
in my own case. 

I want every sufferer from any form of muscular and 
sub-acute (swelling at the joints) rheumatism, to try 
the great value of my improved “Home Treatment” 
for its remarkable healing power. Don’t send a cent; 
simply mail your name and address, and I will send it 
free to try. After you have used it, and it has proven 
itself to be that long-looked-for means of getting rid 
of such forms of rheumatism, you may send the price 
of it, One Dollar, but understand I do not want your 
money unless you are perfectly satisfied to send it. 

- Isn’t that fair? Why suffer any longer, when relief 
is thus offered you free. Don’t delay. Write today. 
Mark H. Jackson, 430H Durston Bldg., Syracuse, N. Y. 

Mr. Jackson is responsible. Above statement true. 
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A Twin Pacific Unity 


Continued from page 326 
Time wanted for even a partial reading of the 
report, so while its author, Alexander Hume 
Ford, scowled at Mr. Farrington from down the 
table, the latter took stand upon his chair and 
announced, “I have here a report from the 
Secretary-Director of the Pan-Pacific Union. It 
looks like a good report, but owing to its length 
I shall forbear reading it and instead request 
the secretary to spread it upon our records.” 
And then, the Governor says, Ford jumped from 
his chair and left the room rumbling, ‘‘ You have 
damned me with faint praise,’’ and thereafter for 
a matter of three months refused to speak to or 
otherwise to recognize the man who had so 
wronged him. 

Other stories there are: without number, all 
reflecting the character of this strange man, but 
time and space considerations forbid their ap- 
pearance here. Something of the dreamer; 
something of the diplomat, something of the 
statesman, something of the impulsive boy, and 
all worker—such is Alexander Hume Ford. He 
is a man loved by many who have seen the true 
kindness and bigness of him, and hated by as 
many more who have stood in his way and have 
been brushed roughly aside or have felt the sharp 
barbs of his tongue; yet admired, or at least 
respected, by all for the very apparent sincerity 
of his devotion to a great ideal—the establish- 
ment of a Pan-Pacific League of Nations by which 
peace and universal understanding shall be made 
secure among the nations bordering the great 
western ocean. And while a prophet may be 
not without honor save in his own country, yet 
even in Hawaii, now claimed by Mr. Ford as his 
own, the realization is growing apace that the 
little man with the distraught air and the hurried 
walk is accomplishing things which a few years 
ago were ridiculed as impossible, and that per- 
haps Hawaii harbors in him a prophet of the 
prophets. 
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THE POPULAR CHALFONTE-HADDON HALL 
TO BE ENLARGED 

p Bees and Lippincott Company announce 
the signing of a contract with the George A. 

Fuller Company of New York for the building 

of an addition to Haddon Hall from plans pre- 

pared by Rankin, Kellogg & Crane, architects, 

of Philadelphia. 

The new board walk wing will be directly back 
of the stores, arcade and pavilions which were 
built last year. The height will be twelve 
stories and the frontage toward the board walk 
one hundred and fifty feet, and on North Caro- 
lina Avenue sixty-two feet. It will be of fire- 
proof construction of steel and brick with terra- 
cotta trimmings and a granite base course. The 
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952 Dorchester Avenue 


first three stories will be faced with Indiana lime- 
stone. “* | a oe he 

The new structure will contain one hundred and 
forty-seven bedrooms and one hundred and forty- 
seven baths—most of them with direct view. of 
the ocean—and public space, parlors, and ex- 
changes. With this addition the capacity of 
Chalfonte-Haddon Hall will be about twelve 
hundred persons. 

Work has already begun and will be completed 
in time for the summer season of 1922. 
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Wanted:—Man in New England or Eastern States. 
Permanent work near his own home, at good pay. If inter- 
ested, write PEQUOD NURSERY CO., Yalesville, Conn. 
Big Money and Fast Sales. Every owner buys Gold Initials 
tor his auto. You charge $1.50; make $1.35. Ten orders 
daily easy. Write for particulars and free samples. American 
Monogram Co., Dept. 163, East Orange, N. J. 


Guns, Sporting Goods, etc. Brownie Semi-Automatic, 
safest pistol made. Shoots all sizes .22 cal. cartridges, $10.50. 
Bayard Midget Automatic .25 cal. $15.50; .32 cal. $17.50 
tpaid. Lowest prices in America on Colt, Smith & Wesson, 
avage, others. Booklet mailed free. Standard, 843-5 Broad 
Street, Newark, N. J. 











Let us send you absolute proof that our new beginners 

are making $8 to $15 a day with our Special Advertising 
Offer of a $3 , 4 Aluminum Cooking Utensil for only 98 cents; 
no ——— or capital required; spare time workers making 
$1 to $3 an hour. rite quick. Eastern Aluminum Co., Dept. 
M12, Box 117, North Postal Station, Boston, Mass. 


. .* 
Leaky Roofs Inexpensively Repaired 
Quickly, easily, any weather. $1 brings can of durable, 
water-shedding mastic cement. Martinek Paint Co.,6 Hum- 
phrey Street, Corona, N. Y 
General Agents. Something new; whirlwind seller. ‘‘Repeat”’ 
Washing Powder. Washes clothes without rubbing. Women 
throw away washboards. Big profits. Exclusive territory. 
Write today for free package. 
Kittredge Co. 


52 Putnam St., Tunkhannock, Pa. 


Traveling Field Representatives Wanted. Should net 
$10,000 yearly. Choice of territory. Weekly advances. 
Merchants School of Advertising, 
Dept. 8, 22 Quincy Street, Chicago. 
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Free M p> Trans-Pecos Oil Fields, Texas. LATEST 

Gusher field. Wonderful opportunity. Write for free map 
and information. Schimmel Co. Suite 490, Neil P. Anderson 
Bldg., Fort Worth, Texas. 


Live mts Wanted, male or female, to sell De-lite Auto 

Polish. Not only is it a superior polish for automobiles, but 
it cleans, polishes, and preserves pianos, showcases, shelves, etc. 
and is a splendid house-to-house proposition for either whole 
or part time. Dries instantly—will not hold dust. As good as 
the best, and better than most polishes now on the market. 
De-Lite Mfg. Co., 9 Cawfield Street, Uphams Corner, Boston. 





TEXAS OIL NEWS 


FREE PRODUCTION REPORT 
Gives names of all oil companies having producing 
wells, number of barrels produced, mt revenue 
received from oil. Also ial information on 
Trans-Pecos Oil Fields. Write for free copy today. 
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MAKERS OF THE CELEBRATED... 
FURNACES, RANGES AND STOVES, 
STEAM AND HOT WATER HEATERS 
The Largest and Most Complete Line Made in the U. S. 


Magee Furnace Company, Inc. 


Boston 25, Mass. 38 Union Street, Boston, Mass. 
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NATIONAL MAGAZINE: Mostly About People 





KARL HOBLITZELLE’S NEW THEATRE IS A 


FAIRY PALACE 


RT is no longer a matter of geography. And 
A we do not have to go to Europe to find 
the most perfect examples of architectural 
beauty. There was recently dedicated at Dallas, 
Texas, the new $2,000,000 Majestic Theatre 
built by Karl Hoblitzelle, president of the Inter- 
state Amusement Company, and executive head 
of the Majestic Circuit, operating playhouses 
throughout the principal southern cities. Archi- 
tects, engineers, and others whose judgment of 
public buildings may be accepted as highly 
creditable have declared that this new Texas 
playhouse is the most modern and complete of 
any in existence, combining every feature de- 
signed to add to the comfort and pleasure of the 


KARL HOBLITZELLE 
President of the Interstate Amusement Com- 
pany, who recently dedicated his new $2,000,000 
Majestic Theatre at Dallas, Texas 


audience. It is not the largest, but for general 


utility it is large enough—the seating capacity | 
being three thousand; but viewed architectur- | 


ally or from any other standpoint it is a triumph 
of classic beauty—as nearly perfect as a play- 
house could be. 


Dallas—not his native city, for Mr. Hoblitzelle 
hails from St. Louis—has been the dream and 


ambition of Karl Hoblitzelle since he invaded | 


Texas several years ago, and who has prospered 
as few others have done simply by centering on 
high-class and wholesome amusement. 


task has been a more difficult one. 
The New Majestic at Dallas—built in the heart 


of the shopping and financial district—is full six | 
The white stone walls at the | 
front with blue terra cotta ornamentation are | 
The entrance is of Casaba | 
marble with gray and white tints, strongly sug- | 


Stories in height. 
Strikingly beautiful. 
8estive of Roman magnificence. The foyer, 


°pening from the vestibule, recall the Room of 
the Mirrors in the Palace of Versailles—so 


us | would feel very much at home. 
lo build such a building for his home city of | 


He has | 
been to the world of vaudeville what Belasco | 
has been to the legitimate stage, though his | 


Vigilance 


HE VALUE TO THE PUBLIC of 

the Bell System service is based 
on the reliability, promptness and 
accuracy of that service. 


As quality of service depends upon 
the economic operation of all tele- 
phone activities, vigilance begins 
where work begins. Science and en- 
gineering skill enter into the selection 
of all raw materials; and into the 
adapting and combining of these ma- 
terials to the end that the finished 
product may be most efficient in 
operation and endurance, and pro- 
duced at the least cost. 


A series of progressive tests are 
made at every step during the trans- 
formation of these materials into tele- 
phone plant and equipment. And 


when all these complicated devices, 
with their tens of thousands of deli- 
cately constructed parts, are set in 
operation they are still subjected to 
continuous, exhaustive tests. 


As the best of materials and the 
most complete machinery is of little 
value without correct operation, the 
same ceaseless vigilance is given to the 
character of service rendered in pro- 
viding telephone communication for 


the public. 


Such constant vigilance in regard 
to every detail of telephone activity 
was instrumental in upholding stand- 
ards during the trials of reconstruc- 
tion. And this same vigilance has 
had much to do with returning the 
telephone to the high standard of 
service it is now offering the public. 


“BELL SYSTEM” 
AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 
One Policy, One System, Universal Service, and all directed 


toward Better Service 





perfectly executed that even Louis XVI himself, | 


Bronze doors, 
marble floors, massive mirrors on the wall only 
accentuate the beauty of: the Fountain of the 
Vatican in Rome, done in replica. The mirrors 
are of real French plate and whatever else ap- 
pears in the way of material or decorations are 
genuine. 


Some of the appealing features of the Hob- | 


litzelle theatre are the ladies’ tea room, which 
can also be used as a social center; 


that alone cost $100,000, and a fire-proof animal 


in winter. This, in itself, was a humane consid- 
eration on the part of Mr. Hoblitzelle. 


thé men’s | 
| smoking room and lounge, a ventilating system | 





mals that are frequently used on the stage. 
The auditorium proper is the crowning feature 
of the new Majestic, being designed on the order 
or scheme of a Roman garden, simplicity being 
the keynote. And what will be dear to the 
heart of every thespian will be the dressing rooms. 
No hotel can surpass them, as they are all 
equipped with shower baths. 

All Texas, and particularly Dallas, thought 
enough of their new playhouse to make the formal 
opening a great social event, with many state 
and national celebrities present, and Olga Pet- 


| rova herself was the guest of honor at the opening 
room where the dumb actors may rest between | 
acts—cooled in summer and comfortably heated | 
| and beauty and love and unselfishness have their 


Then | 


there is a nursery for the kiddies and all kinds of | 


games. Nothing has been spared to promote 
every element of comfort, not only for the ladies, 
but for the men and children as well as the ani- 


performance when Karl Hoblitzelle must have 
realized for at least one time in his life that art 


compensation in the universal approval and 
praise of friends. He has given to Texas its 
greatest playhouse and one that is to play an 
important part in the social, cultural, and intel- 
lectual life of a state. 
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Steinway $20,000 Art Grand That Graces East Room of Executive Mansion, Washington 


Piano of Presidents 


Forbidden thus far to Presidents of the United States by the unwritten law 
is a [Third Term. There is neither constitutional nor sentimental limitation, 
however, to the tenure of Art in the White House. 


PRESIDENT OF PIANOS 


Steinway, ‘‘the instrument of the immortals,” is still the Ruler of Music 
reigning supreme in the East Room of the Executive Mansion. The Art Grand 
Piano, gift to the Nation by Steinway & Sons, is in 


ITS FIFTH TERM 


Many great artists have played upon it since its installation in Roosevelt's 
second term. It has been the crowning glory of musical entertainments of 
three Presidents, their families and guests before President Harding, and it is 
good for many periods to come. 


Steinway & Sons, Steinway Hall, 107-109 E. 14th Street, New York 
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